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PARNASSIA, 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
The gods, assembled on Olympus’ height, 
Viewed from afar the meadows with delight, 
Till one proposed that Mercury should go 

To gather flowers from the world below. 

** Let us behold,’’ ’twas said, ‘* with clearer eyes 
These fleeting fancies yonder mortals prize, 
And help to fix on those unknown to fame 
Celestial meaning and a sacred name.”’ 

When this proposal was received with joy, 
Quick to the earth came down the wing?d boy, 
Fair Iris serving with her tinted ray 

Te point where Flora’s truest treasures lay. 
With roses, lilies, and with asphodels, 

And many a blossom blooming in the dells 
Where Graces bashful, and the wood-nymphs fair 
Sport, all unseen, and braid their golden hair, 
The messenger returned on fleetest wing, 

His garnered treasures to the gods to bring. 
These, all impatient, waited to behold 

Each myrtle-bud or tulip’s cup of gold, 

To each alternate give the praise or blame, 
Awarding some an everlasting name, 

But still unable to decide or know 

On which immortal honors to bestow. 

At last a white and five-rayed star is seen, 
Each satin petal threaded through with green, 
A modest blossom, but so fair to see, 

The prize to it belongs, they all agree ; 

And so, as none this flowret can surpass, 

The synod named it the ‘‘ Parnassus-grass,”’ 
And made it prized by poets of each clime, 
From ancient days to this, our modern time. 


CROSS LIGHTS UPON AN EMINENT 
FIGURE. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 


4 


America has produced but one Emerson; his figure 
stands alone, unapproachable; he stood above his con- 
temporaries, and the air which he breathed was not the 
common air, yet how close he came to the life of his 
times! No other literary man has been sotruly a power, 
a living force with a powerful leverage upon the most 
secret aim and motive of the minds which he influenced. 
He was a great teacher because he brought the greatest 
things, the highest reach of human nature nearer to the 
level of the common day. He had but one message, 
which he lived and spoke,—it was the dignity and essen- 
tial worth of man. As a writer he held with a kind of 
inflexible white heat to the loftiest, purest, most univer- 
sal truth, always insisting that this universal truth was 
the priceless heritage of every individual. 

If Emerson was a singer it was not for the common 
ear. His notes were few, and like those of the hermit 
thrush, they had in them a music somewhat strange and 
solemn, to him who loves it beyond all other melody, 
perhaps, but subtle and elusive in its charm, and fit rather 
for heroic moods and moments than for the common day- 
light hours. 

Yet who that loves to study human nature has not 
often felt how imperfect are all modes of human expres- 
sion! In Emerson we feel rather that language is weak 
than that any power is lacking in him. We are sure that 
the spirit is invincible ; the value is too great to be ex- 
pressed by the symbol, and so we take the known, not as 
the measure, but the pledge of the unknown. 

As a poet, Emerson’s place is with the highest, not in 
variety of power and wealth of expression, but in eleva- 
tion of purpose, and fully possessed ideality of view. 

As a man, pure in heart and life, serene, joyous with 


a self-contained and deeply-drawn joy, affectionate and 


blameless in the family relations, unimpeachable as a 


_ citizen, courteous and hospitable in mind to an extraor- 


dinary degree, he makes human life a better possession 
for us all. He was a seer, gifted with a piercing spirit- 


ual insight, that made material ends and coarse passions 
show as inky blots, yet simple, genuine, sincere, with 
courageous common sense coming straight to the homeli- 
est truths, with no beating about, no disgust, blending in 
a wonderful manner, the pursuit of the highest objects 
with fidelity to-the smallest trusts. He loved all men, 
but he was in love with the highest ideal of human char- 
acter, of human possibility. 

It was said in his lifetime that all young men who ap- 
proached him were made better by seeing how much he 
expected of them, perhaps it is true that all who listen to 
him are made better by seeing how much he believed in 
human nature. 

Though he lived to support nobly all the dignity and all 
the feebleness of old age, Emerson’s figure is a figure of 
immortal youth,—youth in its vital ardor, its aspiration, 
its buoyancy. 

There was a time when the distrust of good people was 
a grief to him. When truth to his convictions seemed to 
cut him off from a career, and even from a means of 
livelihood, but his tranquil acceptance of consequences 
was vindicated in the opening up of his own true work 
and opportunity. The traditional New England school- 
teaching of his youth (which, to be sure, he undertook in 
the traditional manner, as an immediate drudgery, and 
disliked accordingly), was but a poor type of that true 
and large sense in which he became one of the great 
teachers of mankind. 

As a writer he was assiduous, indefatigable, storing up 
in his notebooks the thoughts that came to him, as the 
precious treasure of his own mine, and seeking, with pa- 
tient care to give them that perfect expression which is in 
the world of thought what the stamp of the mint is in the 
world of commerce. Like piles of ore, these notebooks 
were wrought over and over again, extracting here a nug- 
get and there a crystal as they were required for the es- 
say or the lecture in hand. 

Let us drop, once for all, the foolish notion that there 
is anything in books higher or deeper, more dangerous 
or more dazzling than life. The experience of passion 
and of thought transcends all books. Emerson’s great dis- 
tinction is thathe saw the real significance of life, knew the 
value of man’s higher consciousness, and set down with 
absolute veracity and simplicity the discoveries which he 
made in the mastery of the laws of human conduct. 


NEAR - SIGHTEDNESS. 


BY J. M. FRENCH, M. D., MILFORD. 


The subject of myopia, or near-sightedness, is one which 
especially concerns teachers, to whom in large measure is 
committed the care of the eyesight of the coming genera- 
tion, and that at the most critical period of life. Statis- 
tics show that a very large majority of all cases of near- 
sightedness have their origin during the period of school 
life; that is, from the sixth to the sixteenth year. The 
body at this period is undergoing rapid development, all 
the tissues are elastic, and any undue strain upon the eye- 
sight is liable to produce results which would not follow a 
ten-fold greater strain ata later period in life; results, too, 
which may prove fatal to the future prospects of the pupil. 

It may be said in general terms, that any one is near- 
sighted who has to hold the pages of the JourNAt or Ep- 
UCATION nearer than fifteen inches from the eye in order 
to read it easily. Only a very small proportion of chil- 
dren are myopic, or near-sighted, at birth, or even at the 
age of five or six years. But with the beginning of the 
school age the defect becomes increasingly common until 
the age of twenty or twenty-one. It is seldom seen in 
savages, or even in people of low culture and little school- 
ing; and it is most common among highly civilized 
nations and the literary classes. Thus, out of 4,358 pupils 
examined in St. Petersburg, the percentage of near-sighted 
eyes in the younger classes was 1.36, and in the older 


43.3; of 3,036 pupils in Kénigsberg, 11-1 per cent. were 


near-sighted in the lower classes, and 62.1 per cent. in the 
higher ; of 2,265 pupils in New York City, 3.5 per cent. 
in the primary and 26.78 per cent. in the advanced classes 
were more or less near-sighted. The Germans, whose 
primary schools are the admiration of the world, and 
whose system of compulsory education is more thoroughly 
carried out than any other, are thus seen to have a larger 
percentage of near-sighted persons than either the Rus- 
sians or the Americans, and presumably than any other 
nation. 

There are more near-sighted persons in the city than in 
the country, in schools where the light is poor than 
where it is good, and among pupils who spend much time 
in study than those who spend comparatively little. In 
Germany Cohn found 1.4 per cent. of the pupils in the 
village schools near-sighted, and over 10 per cent. of 
the same age in the city schools. Among pupils in the 
same classes he found 17 per cent. of those who studied 
two hours out of school near-sighted, 26 per cent. of those 
who studied four hours, and 40 per cent. of those who 
studied six hours. It has also been found that in the city 
schools a somewhat larger percentage of girls than boys 
are myopic. 

It was formerly taught that near-sight was due to too 
great a convexity of either the cornea or the crystalline 
lens, whereby the rays of light from all but near objects 
were brought to a focus in front of the retina ; but actual 
measurement has shown that the real cause, in most cases 
at least, is an abnormal elongation of the eyeball as a 
whole from before backwards, whereby the retina is car- 
ried beyond the normal focal point. 

The more important causes operating to produce near- 
sightedness are the following : 

1. Hereditary tendency. 

2. City residence, with its limited prospects and seden- 
tary life. 

3. Congestion of the head, and all causes favoring it, 
as bending of the neck in reading, close confinement, hot 
rooms, excessive study, 

4. Bad hygiene in general, which operates by weaken- 
ing the power of resistance. 

5. A bad light. 

6. “ The distribution of near-sightedness chiefly among 
the cultivated ranks points directly to its principal cause, 
—tension of the eyes for near objects.” 

The chances of removing the defect, when once fixed, 
are very small. Says Hasner, “ If all employments which 
require straining of the eyes for near vision be given up 
during youth, and the eye be exclusively or mostly used 
for regarding distant objects, low grades of myopia may 
improve, or even entirely disappear.” These cases, how- 
ever, are rare. It is therefore of the utmost importance 
to remove or avoid the conditions favorable to near-sight- 
edness, and thus prevent its appearance. 

Some of the means of prevention are the following: 

1. Strengthen the general. system, thereby increasing 
the power of resistance and lessening the liability to 
disease or debility of any kind. 

2. Teach right positions and provide right surroundings 
for children when engaged in study. 

3. Do not send children to school too young. 

4. Do not allow young children to study out of school 
or by artificial light. 

5. Study should alternate with recreation, so as to 
avoid fatiguing the eyes. 

6. Not before the sixteenth year, on the average, should 
pupils be allowed to exercise their eyes on near objects 
without great care and constant oversight. 

7. All schoolrooms and other study-rooms should be 
properly lighted. This includes the following points : (a) 
There should be plenty of light, without dazzling the 
eyes. (b) The sun should not shine directly upon the 
book or desk in front of the pupil. (¢) The light should 
not come from in front, and it is best when it comes over 


the left shoulder. 


8. Colored glasses may be needed when the eyes are 
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exposed to a dazzling light, and convex “ones when{near- 
sightedness has been developed ; but these should never 
be worn except under competent medical advice. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (XX.)* 
BY LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


CLASSES OF PERCEPTIONS. 

The old classification of the perceptive faculties recog- 
nized only those of smell, taste, hearing, sight, and touch. 
All the sensations proper and perceptions proper which 
could not be referred to the other four senses, were 
classed as those of touch. Subsequently it was thought 
that the subject would be relieved of some difficulty by 
assuming a power of general sensibility, to which all sen- 
sations could be referred that did not properly belong to 
the five special senses. More recently a still further 
division has been made of those sensations and the accom- 
panying perceptions that do not properly belong to the 
special senses, and the result is the recognition of three 
classes of perceptions, namely, muscular, organic, and 
special. . 

Muscular sensations depend upon the condition of the 
muscles. If the arm be extended with a weight in the 
hand, a sensation will at once be felt in the sustaining 
musele. If, after a time, the arm be allowed to rest, an- 
other sensation will at once be felt in the resting muscle. 
If the arm be extended, and all the muscles of the arm 
and hand be strongly contracted, some muscles tending to 
move the arm and fingers in one direction and some in 
another, sensations will be felt in all the contracted mus- 
cles. If, for any reason, as in case of cramp, the muscles 
become violently contracted, without the action of the 
will or even in opposition to it, sensations, often of a pain- 
ful nature, will be felt in the contracted muscles. These 
are examples of muscular sensations. The accompanying 
perceptions are simply those of the body. No knowledge 
is gained of what is without the body, but we do have, in 
such cases, an immediate knowledge of the portion of the 
body involved, namely, the contracted or relaxed muscles. 

Organic sensations are such as depend upon the nor- 
mal, or abnormal condition of the vital organs. If the 
stomach, heart, lungs, nerves, and other organs of the 
body are in a healthy state there are usually no sensations 
felt in them, and there exists no immediate knowledge of 
the organs themselves, but if they become diseased we 
often experience the most extreme sensations of pain in 
the organs, and are only too well aware of their existence. 
A healthy stomach, for example, is almost an unfelt and 
unknown member, but a dyspeptic is in a state of perpet- 
ual consciousness of its existence and condition. But 
these sensations, like the muscular, are accompanied by 
no perceptions of the not-body. They never carry us be- 
yond ourselves. 

The special senses are those of smell, taste, hearing, 
sight, and touch. The term senses is applied both to the 
powers of the mind by which we obtain the immediate 
knowledge of the world of matter beyond our own bodies, 
and to the organs, as well, through which the mind gains 
this knowledge. The term as here used signifies the 
mental powers, or faculties of perception, called also the 
perceptive faculties. The perceptive faculties, then, are 
smell, taste, hearing, sight, and touch. These name the 
different powers by which we know the not-body. We 
will consider them briefly in the order named. 

THE SPECIAL SENSES. 


Smell.—The sensations of smell are numerous and 
diverse,—now pleasant and now unpleasant. Through 
the sense of smell we gain a knowledge of odors only. 
These are classed according to their effects, as aromatic, 
spicy, sickening, refreshing, but they are for the most part 
named from the substances from which they emanate,—as 
the odor of the lily, of the rose, of the peach, and the like. 

The sense of smell is usually considered lowest in the 
seale of usefulness. It gives us the least knowledge with 
which to develop the higher mental powers, and yet it is 
through this sense that we are often protected against the 
inhaling of impure air, and against the eating of unwhole- 
some food. We often determine the quality of food and 
drink through the odor which they diffuse in the air. 
Thus smell is often, as Kant says, “ taste in the distance.” 


* Copyright, 1836. 


It is well to call to mind the fact that the effect of 
odors upon the spirits is often quite marked. Some, as 
of freshly dried hay, excite the energies and revive the 
spirits, while others, as of decaying matter, depress the 
spirits, and reduce the energies. 


Taste.—The sensations of taste are still more numer- 
ous than those of smell. This arises in part from the 
fact that different substances can be so mixed as to pro- 
duce sensations quite different from those of either ele- 
ment. The pleasure of taste while eating is by no means 
to be despised. We should not live to eat, but if we 
eat to live, it is only reasonable that there should be pleas- 
ure in the act. 

The only qualities of bodies which are revealed through 
taste are flavors. “The sensations and perceptions of 
touch which usually accompany those of taste are to be 
carefully distinguished from those of taste itself. The 
tongue is an organ of touch as well as of taste, and hence 
the one kind of perception in most cases accompanies the 
other, but they are not the same. The sensation of taste 
may be experienced apart from that of touch by putting 
upon the tongue so minute particles of a highly-flavored 
substance that they will not be felt. So the sensation of 
touch may be experienced in the tongue by placing upon 
the tongue a substance without flavor. The reason why 
the question is not raised as to our perception of the not- 
body through taste is that the tongue contains nerves of 
both touch and taste, and hence the twe perceptions are 
experienced together. 

Whatever may be the condition of the infant mind, the 
child recognizes an external cause of the sensations both 
of smell and taste. Much of the controversy on this 
point would disappear if we would remember that we 
know only odors through smell and flavors through taste. 
Of course we do not come to our knowledge of bodies as 
seen, or heard, or felt, through these senses, but we do 
know the sensorium, that is the nerves of sense, as ex- 
cited to action by something outside themselves. In 
other words, we perceive the material world in its rela- 
tion to our own minds, as it appeals to them through 
these special senses, and this is but another way of say- 
ing that we perceive odors and flavors through smell and 
taste. 


LETTERS ON THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PROBLEM.—(II.) 


BY 8. S. PARR. 


THE NEEDS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The first need of the normal school is broader culture. 
In the language of Professor Laurie, * the moment we sub- 
stitute a distinctively practical aim, such as the production 
of engineers, officers of the army, ministers of the church, 
as the exclusive aim of education, and arrange the whole 
machinery of an institution to attain any one of these 
ends exclusively, the mental life of the student becomes at 
once narrowed, and education in the higher sense disap- 
pears altogether.” If this was true in Scotland, how 
much more must it be true in this country. The student 
who enters a Scotch training college has a vastly better 
preparatory education than the average student of the 
American normal school. If the broader training is nar- 
rowed by the special work, much more must the narrower 
be so. The Scotch schools require.a better preparation 
for entrance than is demanded by the average American 
college. 

The German normal schools demand a still higher en- 
trance qualification. But to see the full force of this, one 
must take into account the comparison between the Amer 
ican college and normal school. The average American 
normal school graduate,—not entrance candidate, but 
graduate,—has less scope of knowledge of subjects than 
is demanded of the graduate of a college preparatory 
school. In other words he does not enter the plane of 
the college student at all, assuming that he has only the 
training of the normal school. It sometimes happens by 
reason of maturity in years and experience in life through 
teaching, the normal school graduate is able to enter col- 
lege at the sophomore, or even at the junior year. But 
this does not alter the fact that the scholastic curriculum 
of a normal school is not equal to that of a college prepar- 
atory school, and the culture value of the former is still 


cial, and has value for one purpose, whereas it ought to 


have value for all purposes. 
SECOND NEED: MORE PHILOSOPHIC DIDACTICS AND LEss 
SPECIFICS. 


So far the normal school has failed to rise to the level 
of philosophic didactics. Its students go out notebook 
in hand and with their memories filled with a miscella- 
neous array of devices. No one should undervalue the 
great work done by normal schools in securing a recognition 
that there is such a thing as the professional training of 
teachers, and in clearing away popular ignorance about 
what constitutes proper preparation for teaching, but these 
good works need not blind us to its deficiencies and stop 
us from declaring our opinions as to its future lines of 
progress. 

Normal school psychology is mostly such platitudes as 
are comprised in the statements that the mind has intel- 
lect, sensibility, and will ;"that intellect is the knowing 
power, emotion or sensibility, the power of feeling, ete. ; 
that intellect has the sub-faculties of observation, memory, 
imagination, and the like, and so on. In the first place, 
this is too rudimentary to be of any use for anything ; 
and, second, it is general and hence of little direct value 
to the special purpose of teaching. If some normal school 
man should, in wrath that the craft is assaulted, deny this, 
let him call for the textbooks in general use, and they will 
tell the tale. The history of education is done in twelve 
easy lessons, and, in most schools, the philosophy and 
methodology of education not at all. We must have 
an organic and philosophic course in didacties em- 
bracing educational psychology, history of education, 
philosophy of education, methodology, and a study of sub- 
jects from the teaching view, if normal schools are not to 
lose their grip and allow chairs of didactics to monopolize 
real professional training of teachers. 

THIRD NEED: A CHANGE OF FRONT. 

The failure of the normal school arises from two things: 
First, it has attempted to compete with the college in do- 
ing academic work. This it never can do. Indeed, it is 
not desirable that it should do so. The normal school 
has abundance to do inside the special fields of the teach- 
er’s preparation, without wasting any effort in trying to 
fill fields already well filled by other institutions. See- 
ond, the normal school instead ef aiming at the turning 
out of the highest type of professional teachers, has at- 
tempted to turn out teachers enough to fill up all the 
schools. This, again, it is not able to do. Under much 
more favorable conditions it could not do this in either 
Scotland or Germany, and hence has no hope in this 
country, where the average school life of teachers is only 
about one tenth of what it is in those countries. In- 
stead of requiring qualifications for entrance very little 
above those of a good high school, why not require grad- 
uation from a good high school or college? This would 
approach the true intent of the normal school, and the 
graduates would be able to shape all education in a way 
not possible to the present quality of graduates. It is 
not possible to at once about face, but it can be done grad- 
ually, and it ought to be begun in every normal school in 
America before the close of this year of our Lord 1887. 
They should become instead true professional schools. 


THE DOWN-EAST SCHOOLMASTER* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of “School and Camp Series,” “Up the Ladder Club Series,” ete. 


CHAPTER X. 
BACK TO PRIVATE LIFE. 

There is no day but that has its sunset. There is no road without 
its stopping-place. Ships get to port or the bottom of the sea; in 
some way they cease activity. Schools have their last day. Paul 
Endicott was finally back in college. He was an obscure student 
again, sitting towards dusk in his room and waiting for prayers. 
How the shadows deepened about him! How slyly yet thickly 
they stole through the windows! ut of the open fire-place, what 
a charging of tiny elfin knights in golden armor, throwing their 
lances at the shadows and trying all over the room to rout them. 
In vain! That particular day at Bowdoin was over, and the shad- 
ows had come to stay until morning. 

“* Come in!”’ cried Paul, in response to a knock at the door. 

“Old boy!’ said Will Gaines, rushing in and giving him the 
of their seeret society. ‘‘ When did you get back? Glad to 
see you! Safe and sound! Covered with glory, I don’t doubt.” 

doubt it, thanking you, theugh.”” 

“ Well, tell us all about it. How did you like school? What 
did you do ?”’ 


further narrowed by the consideration that its aim is spe- 


* Copyright, 1887, by E. A. Rand. All rights reserved. 
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The two friends sat down side by side. 

** Well, school-keeping, Will, is a big thing.’’ 

“A big thing ? I rather guess 

** It’s that big to me, that I don’t’think I know so mach about it 
as I did before I began.”’ 

That is modest.’’ 

“It makes you feel that you are nothing and nowhere. I saw so 
much to be done that what I did seemed to be very little.” 

** Now you get off that horse. Tell us how you got along with 
the boys.”’ 

** Oh, first-rate, after an opening skirmish.”’ 

Paul then detailed his management of the noise made by the 
boys in the entry, and added, ‘I conquered those boys by strategy. 
I must say I hated to stop for it. I felt like stepping up to the 
offenders and stretching them out one by one. It would have made 
a terrible uproar for the time being, and I don't think I should 
have subdued my boys so effectually. What do you think of my 
course ?”’ 

“What dol think of strategy? That was my course. What 
do you think of it when you come to look back upon it?” 

** I think it was best, for it was the most thorough subjection of 
my boys, bnt it did go against the grain in spots.”’ 

“ And what did you think of Titus, the regal Titus Potwin 2” 

“* We were not congenial. We were against one another at a 
spelling-match.’’ 

“* And You whipped him ?”’ 

“* He was defeated, and — so was I.” 

You ? ” 

“Yes, and a fool wasI! Tripped up by somebody friendly 
enough, but do you remember a rock of danger you warned me 
against ?”’ 

One Alton ?”” 

“The veryone! A ‘rock of danger,’ and I was tripped up by 
the word ‘ dangerous’!”’ 

How ? ” 

“Thoughts were diverted, you know. I was thinking of what 
you said, and when I[ spelled the word, stuck an extra e¢ in! 
Oh what a fool !”’ 

When Will Gaines had had his laugh out, he had other inqui- 
ries to make. ‘‘ Tell me how you left my dear friend, young Will- 
iam Potwin ?’’ 

**Improving. Now, that fellow has the making of a man in 
him, I think; and one of my scholars is so far on the road of im 
provement that he is coming to college, next fall. You didn’t 
know him, Sylvester Dixon ?’’ 

** Never saw him. It took a brilliant light to attract that prize, 
you see. Tell me about any others, Paul.’’ 

At that moment a student arrived with the mail for all the fel- 
lows onthat floor. He left a newspaper with Paul. 

“*Ah, Will,” said Paul, ‘‘ this is the weekly paper published in 
the neighborhood of the village, and here is a marked item.”’ 

Will glanced at it and shouted, ‘“‘ Hurrah! See here, young 
man! Let me read it! Hear, hear!’ 


“THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL. 


‘* One more school term has hied away. It has flown like the 
birds of summer.’’ (That is appropriate, Paul, for winter.) ‘‘ We 
shall think of it as it stands out in memory’s rosy light. And our 
young teacher, can we ever forget his wise counsels?’’ (There, 
Paul, for you! Merit rewarded at last.) ‘‘ He may feel that he 
takes away the love and respect of his pupils to whatever clime he 
may be called. May Heaven’s rich blessing attend his steps. 

A, 


** There for you, Paul. Amanda Baker, sure!’’ 

** Who-o-o ?’’ said the blushing Paul. 

**Why, Amanda! Have you forgotten? And Father-in-law 
Baker, don’t you know him, Paul? You must make some return 
for all this.’’ 

It was not necessary to make any compensation, as it turned out, 
for Amanda Baker ultimately found in Titus Potwin a suitor 
close at hand, and Miles Baker found a much-admired son-in- 
law. As for Paul and Annie Alton, that is a conundrum not to be 
answered here. We will return, if you please to Brunswick. 

“* What else, Paul ?”’ asked Will. ‘‘ There is no-+telling what 
you have been up to. We shall have to call a meeting of the Fac- 
ulty to examine into your record while absent.’’ . 

“‘Tam willing to have the examination, provided you will let 
your record be inspected. I found I was successor to such a saint 
and hero! His example was so continually thrown at me that it 
got to be embarrassing. You want to see the hand-writing of some 
of your admirers? I had a quantity of such penmanship bestowed 
upon me the last day of school.’’ 

Paul took from a drawer a heap of cards inscribed with the affec- 
tionate remembrances of his scholars. They were of every kind, 
plain cards, or pieces of white pasteboard encircled with wreaths 
of pink and yellow roses, or bearing that symbol of friendship, — 
two firmly clasped hands. 

‘* They look nataral, Paul. They just about kill the teacher with 
their thoughtless pranks and then bury him, the last day of school, 
under a shower of loving remembrances. I have kept my cards sa- 
eredly. We can’t forget our scholars, you know.” 

Forget! As we turn toward the past and listen, we never cease 
to hear their voices masically ringing from the far-away beaten 
play-grounds, or echoing from the hours of recitation. Do we win 
to-day the crown of any honor? We hear the beating hands of 
applause from our old boys and girls, scattered now all over the 
land. Do we go forward to meet hours of pain and shadow ? 
The noiseless drapery of the past will part its folds, and there will 
bend forward and look tenderly upon us the sympathetic faces of 
Our Op ScHOLARS. Wherever they are, may God bless them, 


mp! The End. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


BY BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE, 
Author of “A Short History of Parliament.” 


Oxrorp.—After some discussion, the Scandinavian and Sclavic 
languages have been added to the list accepted by Congregation for 
the new Hanover School of Modern Languages and Literature. It 
was also decided that the examination in English should include 
Anglo Saxon, that English as well as German should necessitate 
Gothic, and that the knowledge of language should have an equal 
weight with the knowledge of literature. These additions, however, 
have by no means satisfied the partisans of English literature, who 
maintain that knowledge of literature is entirely sacrificed to 
knowledge of language, and that the statute in its present form 
represents a triumph of philology over literary studies. 

It is now proposed that the University should, after all, imitate 
the example of Cambridge, and accept the offer of the Royal Ge- 
ographical Society of a year's subsidy of £150 towards the stipend 
of the new Reader in Geography, and it is hoped that if this course 
be adopted it may be followed by the re-establishment of the Read- 
ership in Ancient History. 

Mr. F. Madan, sub-librarian of the Bodleian Library, has pre- 
pared for publication a catalogue of historical documents concern- 
ing Oxford, preserved in the Bodleian Library. 

Mr. H. J. Matthews, of Exeter College, is carrying through the 
press Joseph Kinichi’s grammatical trea tise called ‘‘ Sepher Hag- 
galuy,’’ from the unique Hebrew MS. in the Vatican Library. 

A meeting was held in the hall of Wadham College, on behalf 
of the Oxford House in Bethnal Green. The Earl of Sellborne said 
it was a very happy thought which brought young Oxford into con- 
nection with the poor of the East End of Londoa. No greater 
contrast could be imagined. Those who took part in this work 
would carry the benefits of it into their own subsequent lives; but 
they must drift off into various directions, and the succession had 
to be keptup. The work must be done naturally, thoroughly, and 
earnestly. They must not begin it in an ambitious spirit, or 
with the idea that they would have to let themselves down to the 
level of the poor. The people among whom they would work 
were worthy of their highest efforts, and they would get at least as 
much good as they would confer. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The death of the Hon. I. Keith Fakoner, Lord 
Almoner’s Reader in Arabic, is a great loss to the University. He 
was aman with a very large range of accurate knowledge, a brave 
and persevering worker, and excellently adapted by his physical 
constitution for arduous work in a rough country. 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGIATE.—The Victoria University, 
Manchester, has resolved to admit the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
to the privileges of membership. The governors of the Royal Hal 
loway College have elected Miss Bishop, head-mistress of the Ox- 
ford High School for Girls, principal of the college. There were 
67 candidates for the office. 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL —At the anniversary meeting of the 
Tonic Sol-Fa College at Exeter Hall, the Rev. F. R. Diggle, Chair- 
man of the London School Board, presided, and in the course of 
his address observed that he would bear personal testimony to the 
success of the system in the Board Schools of London. Recently 
he had seen the elder children in two South London Board Schools 
easily sing at sight pieces which they had never seen before, and 
the majority of them could “ sol-fa’’ on the blackboard a simple 
tune which was ‘‘la-ed’’ to them by the teacher. During the 
year the college has issued 22,279 certificates of proficiency, mak- 
ing a total in six years of 101,889. 

The Natural History Branch of the British Museum has received 
an important donation from Lord Walsingham, consisting of a col- 
lection of lepidoptera with their larve, mainly British butterflies 
and certain families of moths. With very few exceptions, the 
British larve, which retain a most life-like appearance, and are 
placed upon models of the plants upon which they feed, have been 
prepared and mounted by Lord Walsingham himself, the process 
adopted having been inflation of the empty skin of the caterpillar 
by means of a glass tube and india-rubber spray blower, over a 
spirit lamp guarded by wire gauze. The whole collection consists 
of 2,540 specimens of larvew, belonging to 776 species, together with 
a series of the perfect insects of each species. 

The Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, at the Council Meeting of the Gen- 
eral Association of Church School Managers, read a paper in which 
he strongly urged the need of individual attention in the conduct 
of the education of children. He laid special stress on the fact 
that as no two faces were exactly alike, so neither were any two 
characters; and it was impossible to develop the special character- 
istics of individuals by simply treating a number collectively on pre- 
cisely the same plan. 

The report of the committee of the London Library indicates a 
steadily growing prosperity in the affairs of this institution. There 
are now 1,983 members on the register, among whom have been 
circulated 116,858 volames in the course of the year. Since last 
year 4,250 volumes have been permanently added to the shelves of 
the library by gifts aud by parchase. 

The Home Teaching Society for the Blind employs 18 teachers 
in the various districts of London, who now visit 2,265 blind per- 
sons, of whom 1,627 can read for themselves. 

The Welsh Liberal members propose to re-introduce, with some 
modifications, Mr. Mundella’s Bill, of 1885, dealing with the ques- 
tion of intermediate education in Wales. . 


‘© Well to suffer is divine ; 
Pass the watchword down the line, 
Pass the countersign: ‘ Endure.’ 
Not to him who rashly dares, 


t to hi ho nobly bears 


| Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Ir is important to appreciate the scope of every sub- 
ject, and every division of a subject, as a working idea. 


Tue drawing of railroad maps with all the leading 
lines of road indicated, is really about as important as the 
drawing of half the rivers that are taught. 


In seeking methods for teaching we should remember 
that there is something behind methods,—a clear concep- 
tion of the fundamental aim uf the study itself. 


Ir is a mistake to allow children to be frightened away 
from choice reading by an oceasional hard word. There 
is no better time than his reading lesson in which to teach 
a child that the hard things of life are to be grappled 
with and overcome.—Mary EB. Burt, Chicago. 


A FRIEND of public school education visited a rural 
school in Massachusetts in October, when the class was 
reciting in geography, telling with much freedom about 
the highest mountains in Asia. “ What is the highest 
mountain in New England?” asked the visitor, and not 
a child knew. Is it so in your school ? 


A LITTLE TALK ON ESSAY WRITING.—(II.) 


BY PROF. IRA M. DE LONG, 
Iowa Wesleyan University. 


When the book or magazine you are consulting is 
known to contain perhaps only a paragraph or page of 
what you want, much time may be saved by conducting 
the search systematically. If possible, talk with those 
who have read the work. If it have an index do not fail 
to consult it. Read the table of contents and decide what 
chapters give any promise of helping you. If none of these 
means succeed, and. you still think that the book contains 
something that would help you, scan its pages one by one 
reading upon each page only enough to determine the 
line of thought. Whatever you find that bears upon your 
subject, be sure to read it so carefully that without com- 
mitting the author’s words, you may still thoroughly mas- 
ter his ideas and make them your own, for herein lies, so 
far as most of us are concerned, the practical part of all 
originality. It will not be in your power te write very 
much that no one else has ever said or thought, yet you 
can so write as to feel, when you finish, that your essay, 
soul and body, belongs to you. If you use no phrases or 
sentences from conscious memory, and do no copying of 
form or language, you have a perfect right to put the re- 
sults of your reading into your essay, and still call it 
original. 

Read, then, not for forms or figures of expression, 
but for ideas, and con them over until they become so 
much a part of yourself that when you wish to use any of 
them you can send them forth stamped in your own image 
and clothed in a dress of your own making. It may 
sometimes happen that you would like to introduce un- 
changed something you have read; in such cases do not 
fail to make due acknowledgment, and also to use the 
customary quotation marks. 

Now, children, after following my directions, in your 
choice of a subject, in your own hard thinking upon it, in 
your questioning of your parents or friends, and in your 
consultation of printed matter, you will after a careful 
revision of your materials be ready to begin writing. If 
only you have been painstaking you will doubtless have 
more facts and ideas than you can make room for in one 
little essay. There will, indeed, be somuch that you could 
not possibly remember at all, and you might forget even 
some of the very best points, I must caution you to 
provide yourselves, at the very outset, with convenient 
notebooks for short entries of facts, ideas, and illustrations 
as fast as you learn them. No scholar as far along as 
the grammar school grade should ever be without a note 
book. 

Before your essay notes are ready for further use they 
must -be carefully revised and rearranged under such 
headings as your subject and mode of treatment seem to re- 
quire. This is a very delicate part of the work and you may 
have some trouble with it. The secret of arrangement is 
learned so largely by sheer practice that I can give you no 
certain rule, But as your notes have been made at ran 
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dom and without any reference to the order in which 

they should be treated in the essay, it is plain that some- 

thing must be done. Read them once and study them 

until you are quite familiar with their mutual relations 

and contrasts; then rewrite and rearrange them under 
one of the three headings, Introduction, Body, and Con- 
clusion. On any doubtful point in this or any other part 
of your work, I shall be glad to have you consult me. 

Your next duty is to take each note in your revised 
system and write upon it all that you can think of, in 
good, plain English, bat with no effort at polishing. 
Write, if possible, more than you wish to use in your es- 
say, and yet avoid plainly irrelevant matter,—our thoughts 
will not stand much stretching, they are usually thin 
enough without it. Do not strain after striking or high- 
sounding figures; if they respond promptly to your call, 
or better yet rise unbidden, let one enter now and then, 
but never compel them to come in from the highways or 
the hedges. 

Be sure to speak in what is to you a known tongue ; 
large words, or even new ones, may well be used if you 
are familiar with them, and they best express your mean- 
ing, but when you have a choice it is commonly wise to 
take those that are short and old. Except in certain 
cases of contrast avoid twice using the same word in one 
sentence, and do not too often repeat it in following sen- 
tences. In words, in figures, and in thoughts ‘Tt is a very 
good rule to avoid repetitions. 

Lastly, let disconnected or but slightly related thoughts 
be expressed in separate sentences, whose form and struct- 
ure are different enough to secure a restful variety. 

When you have used each of your notes according to 
the directions now stated, you will have what may be 
called the first draft of your essay. The hard labor of 
thought-making is then well-nigh ended, but the essay is 
by no means completed. On looking it over you will find 
that in form and finish it is still very imperfect. It is 
certain that the separate parts which you have written un- 

dier the successive notes are not yet well connected, and it is 
very probable that every sentence needs thorough revis- 
ion and careful pruning. You should, therefore, proceed 
to rewrite the whole essay, and in doing so should, if pos- 
sible, give more attention than ever to the rules already 
stated for securing an easy and natural style. It may 
be that you will need to rewrite it a third or fourth 
or even more times before you will feel satisfied with the 
result. It is said that the great Edmund Burke rewrote 
one of his best works eleven times, before he would al- 
low it to pass through the press. Whether you rewrite 
once or many times your attention should be given al- 
most wholly to improve the connection, the style, and the 
mechanical execution. 

For your final copy take pains to secure neat paper of 
uniform and convenient size, place your subject at the top 
of the first page, leave a small margin to the left, and 
write only upon one side, numbering each page in its or- 
der. Write in your best hand, and closely follow the 
common rules for capitals and punctuation. Be careful 
to spell correctly, and since guessing is here a vicious 
habit, in all doubtful cases consult your dictionary. 

In conclusion, children, I will briefly state the substance 
of my talk in the form of seven little rules which will, I 
thiuk, if closely observed, greatly enhance the interest 
and profit of your essay writing : 

1. Choose a subject that is common, on your level, and 
in most cases suitable for friendly conversation. 

2. Make yourself thoroughly familiar with the subject, 
by thinking for yourself, by questioning your parents or 
friends, and by consulting books and papers. 

3. So thoroughly master what you read that the ideas 
will become your own, independently of the particular 
figures, illustrations, and language in which they are ex- 
pressed. 

4. As you study, keep full notes of everything that you 
may wish for later use. 

5. Revise your notes before you begin to write, and ar- 
range them to the best of your judgment under the three 
heads, Introduction, Body, and Conclusion. - 

6. Take each note of this revision and write upon it all 
that you can think of with no special reference to the 
connection of one part with another. 

7. Lastly, revise your work one or more times, and in 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SELF - EXAMINATION 
OF TEACHERS. 


; BY WINTHROP. 
In running over an odd number of the Massachusetts 
Teacher of thirty years ago, the following printed queries 
were discovered. They were so pertinent as to suggest 
the advisability of their being reprinted for the use of 
teachers of the present time. 
1. Have I been strictly truthful in thought, word, and 
deed ? 
2. Has my heart been in my work ? 
3. Have I been uniformly pleasant in manner ? 
4. Have I been uniformly affectionate in feeling? 
5. Have I been sufficiently calm and self-possessed ? 
6. Have I exercised sufficient patience and perseve- 
rance ? 
7. Have I governed with firmness and decision ? 
8. Have I been serious and earnest ? 
9. Have I talked too much or too little ? 
10. Have I endeavored to be conscientious and just ? 
11. Have I been duly sensible of my responsibility ? 
12. Did I begin the work to-day in the right spirit ? 
13. Were my scholars punctual to-day ? 
14. Have I tried to interest parents in the punctuality 
of their children ? 
15. Do the scholars improve in this respect ? 
16. Are my scholars regular in attendance ? 
17. Do they absent themselves without good cause ? 
18. Can I not make absence disreputable ? 
19. Have my scholars been studious to-day ? 
20. Do I make the scholars feel that idleness is a 
wrong ¢ 
21. What have I done to create a love for study ? 
22. Has the school been orderly and quiet to-day ? 
23. Have I governed by the right motives ? 
24. Have I instructed the scholars in good manners ? 
25. Have I given the scholars proper exercise ? : 
26. Have I carefully regulated the temperature and 
ventilation 
27. Have I made the schoolroom pleasant ? 
28. Have I insisted on neat and cleanly habits in my 
pupils ? 
29. Do I see that children do not injure the house or 
their books. 
30. Have I been a good example for my pupils? 


Music Department. 


POPULAR FALLACIES CONNECTED WITH 
SCHOOL MUSIC. 


BY W. S. TILDEN, 
State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 

Fallacy No. 1: That a system, or method, may be de- 
vised which will run itself. 
There is, no doubt, a great difference in methods. 
Some are wise, some far otherwise. It is possible that 
better methods may yet be found than those that now 
exist. But with the best that now is, or is yet to be, it is, 
in an important sense, true that “the good teacher is the 
best method.” Arnold of Rugby never read our modern 
books on pedagogy; but he was a great teacher, and 
achieved great results. A good teacher will constantly 
improve in method, and with corresponding success ; but 
the best plans of working adopted by inexperience and in- 
competency will fall perfectly flat and worthless. 

It would hardly seem necessary to say a thing so evident 
as this; yet to hear much of the current talk one would 
get the impression that all he has to do is to adopt a given 
system, and success, beyond all that has heretofore been 
dreamed of, will certainly attend his efforts. Children 
trained under “ the system,” it is predicted, will speedily 
be reading and performing the most difficult concerted 
music. Such implicit confidence have many in a method, 
that, in their eagerness to adopt it fully, we have seen the 
faithful follower imitating the tones and gestures, repeat- 
ing the very words, taking the precise attitude at chart or 
blackboard, and assuming as far ‘as possible the facial 
— of his chief. And a pitiable farce he makes 
of it. 


Fallacy No. 2: That anybody can teach ; no practical 


such revision give increasing attention to eonnection, style, 
and mechanical execution, 


knowledge of music being necessary to success, only sub- 
jseribe to the proper system, 


This is evidently an offshoot of No. 1. There are, it is 
true, many incidental things which might be taught by 
anybody, just as pupils might be taught to make beautiful 
figures by a person who is no arithmetician. Such details 
as applying syllables to the staff in different key-positions, 
reading measures by time-names, telling the letter-name 
of different lines and spaces in this or that key, are among 
these incidental things. But such details are of value 
only to those who can make a practical use of them; 
otherwise they are but useless lumber in the pupil’s upper 
story. The fact is, the world over, we learn to sing by 
hearing and trying to reproduce. Without a model, or 
with a bad model, the singing of the pupil cannot be other- 
wise than bad. When it comes to be true that any per- 
son who can manage to call the words correctly in a sen- 
tence is fit to teach reading in the schools, it will be true 
that one who has nothing but the dry-bone appliances of a 
method can carry on the music work in any true sense. 
Other things being equal, the greater vocal or instru- 
mental proficiency the teacher possesses, the more valuable 
his instruction, and the more powerful his musical influ- 
ence on a class. Pupils should have the opportunity to 
hear their songs and exercises well sung. There is a wide 
difference between singing the notes of a piece and singing 
the piece itself. Children should be taught not only read- 
ing, but rendering. In our schools note reading has, like 
arithmetic, received the lion’s share. In the best German 
schools, it is said, the progress in note reading is slow ; 
but the singing is beautiful. In order to have any beau- 
tiful singing, the ability to sing well must be possessed by 
him who gives the pattern. 

Fallacy No. 3: That scale singing is any adequate sul- 
stitute for real singing. 

By scale singing we include regular and irregular order, 
—making skips of, all sorts,—in fact, the whole business 
of producing sounds by the thought of their place in the 
scale merely. By real singing we mean tune singing. 

Query: Is it a fact that those who have studied the 
scale most exclusively sing sounds when presented in tune 
form most readily ; or rather is the converse true,—that 
those who have learned sounds by the rational process of 
tune-singing are the very ones who sing the seale most 
perfectly, and have the best command of its intervals ? 
The question is at least worth thinking about. For what 
is the scale? It is simply taking in an artificial, numer- 
ical order the seven tones of a key. ‘There is convenience 
of reference, it is true, in this numerical order ; but, for 
affecting the musical sensibilities, it is the most uninter- 


_Jesting form in which the tones of a key can be arranged. 


In fact, musical sounds have significance to the child only 
when arranged in tuneful order. Sung in the mechanical 
way they do not convey meaning, any more than the de- 
tached words of a spelling lesson make sense when pro- 
nounced one after the other down the column. As to 
conveying meaning, that depends on the way words are 
arranged and connected. 

It seems a very simple thing to the inexperienced to 
say: “‘ Learn these sounds of the scale, so that when any 
one of them is called for in a tune, you can produce it at 
once, and without any mistake.” But on attempting to 
apply this principle in song-reading, we find the pupils 
making failure in striking a sound which in their seale 
practice they have sung correctly a hundred times. ‘The 
fact is, the same sound may have different musical mean- 
ings at different times, according to its surroundings ; 
just as our word “ fast,” though to the eye and ear always 
the same, may apply to abstinence from food, to a disso- 
lute young man, to the speed of a horse, to the mooring of 
a boat, or to a state holiday, according to its connection 
with other words in the sentence. And the singing of 
sounds, merely with reference to their scale relation, is a 
very inadequate method of coming at the secret of the 
tone language. That appeals to the innermost ear of man 
in a way unspeakably deeper than can be measured by a 
dry series counted from one to eight. It is for this very 
reason, that we desire to appeal to the musical nature of 
the child, that we should teach him sounds, not by the 
low plane of the scale method, but by the use of tune-forms 
which breathe the breath of musical life. It is true that 
the sounds of music are few in number: but they are ka- 
leidoscopic ; each new combination invests them with new 
character and interest, according to the part they play in 
their new surroundings. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOVEMBER. 
THE PIONEER MONTH OF WINTER. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A.M. 


The wild November comes at last 
Beneath a veil of rain ; 
The night-wind blows its folds aside, 
Her face is full of pain.’’—R. H. Stoddard. 
CHARACTERISTICS, 

On the 22d of this month the sun enters the sign of the Zodiac, 
* Sagittarius’’ or ‘‘ The Archer”; an emblem which is said to 
express the predominance of cold, which is shot into the earth and 
suspends the action of the vegetati f i 
: In the temperate zones November is certainly one of the gloom- 
iest months of the year, March being its only rival. Keen, 
biting frosts and piercing winds abound, and the frozen landscape 
has the appearance of bleakness and desolation. 

“* Poor month! With tears of pain.” 

In the old world the superstitious regard it as the fit season for 
“* suicides.’”’ In Great Britain, and especially in the city of London, 
with its dense fogs, there is little to exhilarate or give buoyancy to 
the spirit of man. The only cheering feature of this month is that 
as the ** cold strengthens the evenings lengthen,’’ and the time for 
reading and stady is increased without interruptions incident to the 


summer or early autumn months. ‘The dreariest of eves’’ may 
make good books a delight. 


HISTORICAL, 


November is the eleventh month of the year, beginning with Jan- 
uary; but, as its name indicates, it wasthe ninth month according 
to the old Latin calendar, when the year began with March. It 
was styled by the ancient Saxons ‘‘ Wint-monat,’’ or the wind 
month, from the frequent gales of wind which were prevalent on 
their coasts at that season. It was also known asthe ‘‘ Blot-monat,’’ 
or the bloody month, from the fact that it was customary, at this 
season, to slaughter the cattle for the coming winter’s sapply of 
meat. It is thought that it bore this name because it was the sea- 
son when the practice of sacrificial rites were observed by the 
ancients. 

IMPORTANT EVENTS THAT HAVE OCCURRED. 

The festival of ‘+ All Saints’ Day’’ had its origin from the con- 
version, in the seventh century, of the Pantheon, at Rome, toa 
Christian place of worship, and its dedication to the Virgin and all 
the martyrs. This feast, at tirst, took place on the first of May, 
but it was subsequently changed to the first day of Novenber, when 
it is still observed by the Anglican church. The great earth- 
quake at Lisbon, Portugal, occurred on the first of November, 
1775. It was the most destructive of life and property recorded in 
history. In Lisbonand vicinity there were twenty-two shocks and 
60,000 lives were lost. On November 4th, 1677, William, Prince 
of Orange, was married to his fair cousin, the Princess Mary of 
York. What is known as the ‘“‘ Guy Fawkes’ Gunpowder Plot,’’ 
was exposed November 5, 1605. This plot to blow up the Parlia- 
ment House in London, was originated by Robert Catesby, who 
secured a group of daring conspirators to aid him in destroying, at 
one time, king, lords, and commons. Fawkes’ part in the con- 
spiracy was to ignite thirty-six barrels of gunpowder by a slow 
match, which had been secretly placed in a vault under the House. 
The most imposing display of meteors and shooting stars on record 
oceurred on the 13th of November, 1833. The words of the Apoc- 
alypse faintly describe this scene as it appeared to observers in the 
Western Hemisphere. ‘‘ The stars of heaven fell unto the earth even 
a3 the fig-tree casteth her untimely figs when she is shaken of a mighty 
wind.’’ Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope on the 20th 
of November, 1497, and was the first navigator to make the con- 
tinuous voyage from Western Europe to India. New England's great 
social and religious festival, ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day,’’ is always cele- 
brated in November, generally toward the end of the month. It orig- 
inated with the Puritans, who sought to abolish the celebration of 
‘* Christmas,’’ because they regarded it as a relic of popery or of 
prelacy. ‘The original Eddystone Lighthouse was destroyed by a 
great storm on Saturday morning, Nov. 27th, 1703. The first 
newspaper printed by steam power was the London Times of No- 
vember 29th, 1814. 

Among the events of United States history that have occurred 
in this month are the battle of Belmont, Mo., Nov. 7, 1861. 
On November 8, 1861, Messrs. Mason & Slidell were captured 
by Captain Wilkes, of the United States steamer, ‘‘San Ja- 
cinto,’’ on board the English steamer ‘‘ Trent.’’ They were 
confined for a time at Fort Warren, in Boston Harbor, and then 
released by order of the U.S. government. ‘The battle of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., oceurred November 23, 24, and 25, 1863, and 
the battle of Missionary Ridge also on Nov. 25, 1863. Ohio was 
admitted into the Union Nov. 29, 1802. Peace was declared, Nov. 
30, 1781, which ended the Revolutionary War. 2 


EMINENT PERSONS. BORN IN NOVEMBER, 


Sir Mathew Hale, eminent judge, 1609, Lydia H. Sigourney, 
American poetess, 1791. Marie Antoinette, queen of Louis XVL., 
1765. Edward, Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, 1767. 
Lucian, Latin poet 39 A.D. James Montgomery, poet, 1771. 
William IIL, king of England, 1650. Hans Sacho, German poet, 
1494. James Gregory, inventor of the reflecting telescope, 1638. 
Colley Cibber, dramatist, 1671. Mark Akenside, poet, author of 
Pleasures of the Imagination, 1721, Mahomet, Arabian prophet, 
founder of Islamism, 570, A.D. Martin Luther, German re- 
former, 1483. Oliver Goldsmith, poet, ete., 1728. Friedrich 
Schiller, poet, ete., 1759. Richard Baxter, divine, 1615. Amelia 
Opie, novelist, 1769. Augustine, bishop of Hippo and father of 
the Church, 354 A.D. Sir Charles Lyell, geologist, 1797. Will- 
iam Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 1708. Sir David Wilkie, painter, 
1785. Albert Thorwaldsen, Danish sculptor, 1770. Thomas Chat- 
terton, poet, 1752. Prof. Dagald Stewart, metaphysician, 1753. 
Lawrence Sterne. author of ‘* Sentimental Journey,’ ete., 1713. 
John Murray, London publisher, 1778. Captain Geo. Wm. 
Manby, inventor of life-saving apparatus for shipwrecks, 1765. 
Sir Philip Sydney, poet, etc., 1554. Jonathan Swift, humorous 
writer, ete., 1667. 

EMINENT PERSONS WHO DIED IN NOVEMBER. 


Dr. John Radcliffe, founder of the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, 
Eng., 1714. Alexander Cruden. author of the Concordance, 1770. 
George I., of England, 1726. Pope Leo the Great, 461. Maria 
Angelica Kaufmann, portrait painter, 1807. Gustavas Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, killed at the battle of Lutzen, 1632. Paul 
Sandby, founder of English school of painting in water-colors, 
1809, Canute, the Dane, king of England,.1035. Charles Kem- 
ble, eminent actor, 1854. George William Frederick Hegel, Ger- 
man philosopher, 1831. James Ferguson, astronomer, 1776. 
James Ward, aoimal painter, 1859. Alani Réné le Saye, author 
of ‘‘ Gil Bilas,” 1747. Charles Heath, line engraver of note, 
1848. Prof. Edward Forbes, eminent naturalist, 1854. Roger 
Payne, celebrated book-binder, 1797, James Hogg, the ‘* Ettrick 


Shepherd,’’ 1835. Sir Henry Havelock, Indian General, 1857. 
John Knox, Scottish reformer, 1572. Rev. Dr. George Croly, 
poet, ete., 1860. Dr. Joseph Black, eminent chemist, 179%. 
John Elmes, the noted miser, of England, 1789. Horace, lyric 
and satirical poet, 8 B.C. Basil Montagu, philosophical writer, 
1851. Washington Irving, popular author, 1859. Cardinal 
Wolsey, 1530. Euripides, tragic dramatist, 406 B. C. 


FACTS. 


STATISTICS OF SIGNATURE, 
I examined three hundred of my old letters, a hundred and fifty 
purely business letters, and an equal number of amiscellaneous 
nature from friends and acquaintances, none from relatives, and all 
from different persons. Here are the statistics : 


Bus. Mise Bus. Mise. 
Yours Truly, . . . 51 34 | Yours Fraternally, . 0 2 
Very Truly Yours, . 17 12 | Yours Cordially, . . 0 2 
Yours Very Truly, . 16 10 | VerySincerely, . . © 2 
Yours, . . . . . %&& 19 | With Sincere Regards, 0 2 
Very Respectfully, . 11 3 | Your Obedient Servant, 2 0 
Yours, ete.,. . . . 3 10 | Yours Most Respectfully, 1 1 
Yours Respectfully, . 10 2 | Very Respectfully Yours, 1 1 
Very Truly, . .. 8 4 | At YourService, . 1 0 
Respectfully, . . . 8 2 | AndOblige,. ... 1 0 
Sincerely Yours, . . 1 7 | Very Truly Always, . 1 0 
Yours Sincerely, . . 1 7 | Yours Very Respectfully, 1 0 
Your Friend, . . . © 6 | YoursasEver,. .. 0 1 
Respectfully Yours, . 3 2 | Yours Ever, . ae ie 
Very Sincerely Yours, 2 2 | Fraternally, . . . ae | 
Truly Yours, . . . 2 2 | Fraternally Yours, . 0 1 
Sincerely, . . . . 1 | YoursMost Truly, . 1 
Yours Faithfully,. . 8 0 | Truly,ete, . . . . 
Hastily,. ... . © 2 | Most Truly Yours, . 0 1 


One notable feature of this table is the scarcity of the signatures 
so well-nigh universal a century ago, such as ‘*‘ Your Obedient Ser- 
vant,’’ of which I found but two instances in three hundred letters. 
** Your Humble Servant ’’ seems to have departed this life. Can 
this be due to the distaste Americans have for even the semblance 
of servility ? 

** Yours Truly,’’ trite, commonplace, as devoid of meaning as 
two words can be, yet holds the lead in favor, to an extent not to 
be wondered at in business letters, but something surprising in 
letters of friendship. ‘*‘ Very Respectfully’’ and ‘* Yours Re- 
spectfully ’’ are suitable when the person to receive the letter is 
much older than the sender, or by reason of his position deserves 
some marked expression of deference, but the pbrases are too often 
used without regard to their significance. 

“Yours, ete.,’’ seems a half-hearted, lazy sort of signature; a 
zig-zag line would mean as much and be easier to make, It has 
not even the slight merit of ‘‘In Haste” or ‘* Hastily,’’ which at 
least serve as an apology for bad writing. As far as simplicity 
goes, ‘‘ Yours"’ is infinitely preferable, and, indeed, is the best 
way to say something without meaning anything,—best because the 
shorter the useless formula the better.— Robert Luce, in The Writer. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


RHY MING. 


The following exercises in rhyming prose stories are selected from 
a number, the work of two classes, beginning the fourth year. 
They are published at the request of friends who think they may 
be suggestive to others. If the idea of teaching such young cbil- 
dren to rhyme, or the method used, provokes criticism, discussion, 
and experiment, we shall be pleased. 

The classes,—one of forty-four girls, the other of thirty-eight 
boys,—average ten and one half years; in Arithmetic taking work 
through Long Division, and they are in their second term in Geog- 
raphy. ‘The lesson is conducted with readers,—Swinton’s Third,— 
open. All pupils are expected to take part in the exercise and con- 
tribute one couplet or more. All rhymes are listened to, and the 
best are chosen by the teachers, who act as clerks writing down the 
accepted lines. 

Beyond an occasional question the teachers restrict their work 
to discarding, simply saying, ‘‘ Tact and back do not rhyme,”’ or, 
‘Your line is too long,’’ or, ‘‘ That line is too short.’’ Viewed 
simply as a device for awakening the keenest interest in the reading 
lessons, and stimulating the pupils to comprehend them, as they do 
not in any other way, the exercises are well worth the time and 
work which are given to them : 


THE LITTLE HERO OF THE Ganone, 


Andy Moore had freckles over his face, 

And he lived in a country place ; 

He did not care about his looks, 

And he never learned from books. 

His home was a shanty on a hill, 

With holes for windows; they bad no sill. 
Near Andy’s home was a railroad track, 

And he often watched the engine black 

Giving out great clouds of steam. 

He often heard the engine scream. 

As he was crossing the track one day 

He saw there was something out of the way, 
Something was surely wrong with the rail ; 

The sight made Andy turn very pale ; 

Just then a distant noise he heard, 

Andy did not speak a word, 

Bat stood in the middle of the track 

To try and keep the engine back. 

The engine whistled,—‘‘ Get out of the way!”’ 
But Andy felt that there he must stay. 

The engine whistled again ; 

He did not stir even then. 

The engineer had to stop the train, ‘ 

So he put on brakes with might and main. 

The train was late, the —— was mad.— 
When he saw the brave fellow he was glad. 
Every one came out to see what was the matter, 
And among the crowd arose a great clatter. 
They all came out to look at the place, 

And the ladies kissed Andy’s freckled face ; 
The gentlemen said, ‘‘ God bless the boy,”’ 
And wiped from their eyes the tears of joy. 

A large sum of nioney they gave to the lad, 

To show, more than words, that they felt glad. : 
The passengers said, ‘‘ Good, brave little Andy!”’ 
And wrote down his name because he’d been handy. 
He’s now an engineer on that very road 


Where, fifteen years ago, such courage he showed. 


HOW CHARLEY WRIGHT SAVED THREE’ LIVES, 


In ’82 a fire broke out, 

January 31, at ten o’clock about. 

In a building corner Beekman and Park Row, 
And the flames and smoke from it made a great show. 
In this great structure the stairs were of wood, 
Which at time of fire are not very good. 

When the fire seized them they were so dry 
They burned to the top of the building so high. 
The men who worked upstairs that day 

Did not all of them get away. 

But three lives were saved by Charley Wright, 
Into whose head came an idea bright. 

Looking up with all the rest 

He tried to think what would be best 

To do for the men at the window so high, 

For he did not want to see them die. 

On the roof was fastened a wire rope 

Which gave to Charley a great deal of hope. 
He saw that it ran to a pole very tall, 

And if cut, across the window would fall. 

He saw that he could not lose any time, 

So taking a wrench he began to climb 

The telegraph pole, in the wind and snow, 
While the people watched him from below. 

He cut the wire, and when it was done 

The men came down it, one by one. 

The crowd sent up a shout of joy, 

And for the moment forgot the brave boy. 

Then it seemed, all at once, that every one 

Was talking of Charley and what he had done. 
A medal was given to this bootblack, bold, 

By the American Society, and was made of gold. 
And far-distant London, across the sea, 
Sent a medal from the Humane Society. F. B. 8. 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Prov, E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


BAD SPOTS IN PREPARATORY TEACHING OF THE 
CLASSICS, 


Pupils seeking admission to college are especially deficient in the 
five following branches of classical study : 

1, They are masters of an exceedingly limited vocabulary. This 
is so because they have simply translated the preparatory authors, 
page after page, and have only associated the Latin words and their 
meanings with the passages found in their texts. There is great 
need of a carefully selected vocabulary, which shall be thoroughly 
taught by exercises in Latin composition and conversation and sight- 
translations. The pupil must also be taught from thevery outset to 
rely on his memory rather than on the dictionary. Under a re- 
action from the false methods of the past the memory has been 


almost entirely banished from the schoolroom. It is time for the 
pendulum to swing the other way. 

2. As regards syntax they are very largely parrots. The use of 
catch-words to designate constructions has been carried to a ridicu- 
lous extent in many schools. The boy who answers that a condition 
is of the “‘ third form,”’ or that it is *‘ unreal,’’ is very likely to be 
making a shrewd guess, or at any rate has no conception of what is 
really implied in the phrase which he uses. Syntax must be taught 
sparingly and intelligently in the preparatory course. Many teach- 
ers attempt too much, and do not get any. Bear in mind that there 
is a very important distinction between the practical rules which 
may be laid down to serve as guides in translation and real syntax. 

3. There is too little translation into Latin and too little sight- 
translation. The work in these branches is done in a helter-skelter 
way. There is need of a consistent plan to be followed from the 
beginning to the end of the preparatory course. 

4. Ancient history is very badly taught. The classical teachers 
seem to be ignorant of the good methods used in the elementary 
teaching of United States history. The colleges only expect that the 
preparatory pupil will learn an outline of history. They do desire 
that this outline shall be thoroughly learned, so that it will be a 
magnetic nucleus to attract to itself the information gained in the 
wider reading of the college course. Ancient history and other 
subjects in the preparatory course are not to be taught to meet the 
requirements ot an entrance examination, but to be permanent pos- 
sessions of the mind, 

5. The remarks just made apply equally well to ancient geogra- 
phy. It ought not to be a very difficult task to give such lessons in 
map drawing as will enable the pupil to make a map of the Roman 
empire, and mark upon it the principal political divisions, cities, 
rivers, mountains, etc. Ancient geography should be taught in 
connection with ancient history and the authors read, Let the 
teacher prepare a set of outline maps without names on them. 
Teach the pupils to prepare similar maps on asmall scale. In 
connection with the advance lesson of the day, have the pupils locate 
on their maps the geographical items referred to in the new lesson 
and write in the new names. Afterward call upon them to locate 
these on the outline maps in the schoolroom which contain no 
names, and, at intervals, require them to make their own outline 
maps on the board and to fill inthe names. If you think this takes 
too much time, visit some good primary school and see how rapidly 
small children and well-trained teachers do such work. Do a little 
of this work thoroughly, if you have time for no more. It will 
certainly be impossible for you to secure less satisfactory results 
than are at present attained. Your pupils can at least learn to 
locate the principal city of Latium. Two methods of work very 
largely used in our preparatory schools seem to me very faulty. 
It is very undesirable to keep the pupil at work on disconnected sen- 
tences for any considerable length of time. After a very few lessons 
he should begin to read connected discourse. The learning of the , 
forms and the practical rales for translation can be carried on just 
as well in this way as in the other. I cannot now give the argu- 
ments in favor of the connected discourse, but will simply say that 
with me it is very largely a matter of experientia docet. 

The other method is one much lauded by well-known teachers. 
‘Spend a large amount of time,” say they, *‘ on the first few pages 
of an author, and rush over the rest at a high rate of speed. It 
seems to me to be better pedagogy to advocate a superficial exam- 
ination of the author at first, and a steadily increasing thoroughness 
in details as the work advances. The practical results of the former 
methiod are, that the pupil soon forgets many of the things pointed 
out to him in the first pages; the teacher, in his haste to get over 
the rest of the work, has no time to call these points up again ; the 
pupil finally becomes a glib translator, but has little real apprecia- 
tion of the author read. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 27, 1887, 


Tue teacher can do no greater service to the pupils 
than to guide them in forming such habits that they will 
promptly and uniformly choose to abide by the highest 
rules of morality without appreciable effort. 


We would be glad to have every teacher and publisher 
send us the name of every calisthenic song book that is in 
the market. Of all the questions that come tous there is 
none so hard to answer as that which comes so frequently 
‘* Where can we find a calisthenic song book?” Who- 
ever will write us a calisthenic song that is new and fresh, 
will delight our hearts. 


Wuertuer it shall be possible to engraft manual train- 
ing as a permanent feature upon the public school system 
remains to be seen; but this much is already determined, 
that hereafter the school is to connect school education 
with the living forces of industrial life so that the children 
of the laborers shall get a larger proportional good out of 


the schools. This is even more desirable than it is certain. 


You will teach more cheerfully under disadvantage if 
you realize that most of your pupils will have no educa- 
tional advantages beyond the public school, and that you 
are diffusing the “ fertilizing waters of intellectual knowl- 
edge ” through all the years of their life, through all the 
channels of their influence. If the teacher could realize 
in how many ways, by how many influences, he makes 
the world better, stronger, more prosperous, his work 
would seem quite different from what it now does. Pro- 
ject your thought into the future for your own comfort. 


One of the features of this superficial age is the ten- 
dency to read about literature instead of getting at its 
masterpieces for one’s self. Mr. Howells’ heroin “ Indian 
Summer,” listening to Imogene Graham, wondered in a 
quietly sarcastic way, if he at her age thought that 
naming over books and making quotations, without 
getting authors mixed up, was literary conversation. 
Yet it really takes considerable strength of mind, if one 
has not a decidedly strong taste, not to be tempted nowa- 
days into spending one’s time over this sort of husks and 
neglecting the kernel. Nibbling at a little of everything, 
and not getting a bite of anything is no better for the 
literary than the physical stomach. 


THERE are several high schools in the country to which 
a modified restaurant is attached. The most elaborate 
and usable one of which we know personally is at the In- 
dustrial High School in Philadelphia. The city furnishes 
@ lady with a room in the school building, and furnishes 


also a range and heat. She provides, to the satisfaction 
of the authorities, a 12 o’clock lunch at an unreasonably 
low figure: A plate of roast beef, mashed potatoes, and 
one vegetable, 10 cents; piece of pie, 5 cents; cream 
cakes, 3 cents; cup of coffee and roll, 5 cents ; glass of 
milk, 3 cents, ete. The meat varies from day to day, but 
upon the day of our visit it was roast beef, and the vege- 
table was lima beans. It is so popular that most of the 
boys lunch in whole or in part at her counter. The lady, 
if we mistake not, is a member of the janitor’s family. 


GorrtuE said that nothing is more frightful than a teacher 
who only knows what his scholars are intended to know. 
One of the criticisms upon the tendencies of the day is 
that the much demanded professional training of the 
hour endeavors to make a person of limited attainments 
capable of winning more fame in teaching than the schol- 


larly man or woman, who does not know so much but 


knows how to make that little go a long ways. It is true 
that in other days it was thought that whoever was schol- 
arly could teach, and experience taught that frequently 
those who knew the most had the least success in leading 
others to know, so that a reaction came, and the public 
cared chiefly for the man who could make the children 
know, and feared him who was “all books.” There is 
no doubt but that the tendency to-day is viciously the 
other way, and that there is not so much stress laid upon 
the scholarly habits of teachers as there should be, and, 
yet, as arule the teachers are among the best read and 
most studious people in a community. This they must be 
in order to do their work well, in order to command a 
desirable professional rank. 


Ir is with sincere regret that we learn of the resignation 
of Miss Helen R. Burns from the superintendency of the 
Industrial Education Association of New York. Miss 
Burns has been connected with the association from its 
infancy. She went with it from its limited quarters, 
and limited work, in 11th street, to the new building ; 
and undoubtedly it has been through her clear conception 
of the true aims of industrial education and her great 
executive ability that the association has reached its pres- 
ent footing in the two years of its existence. She re- 
mained at the school all summer, working with untiring 
energy not only to map out courses of study and plan 
the details of the future work of the association, but to 
give thought, advice, and even labor in any of the count- 
less directions that renovating of a building and the estab- 
lishment of a large school might call for. 

We understand that Miss Burns will not return to 
Boston, but will remain in New York. Most heartily we 
wish her well, and we hope that whatever position she 
takes, after she has had a much-needed rest, will be one 
where her knowledge and skill in the department of in- 
dustrial education may have the widest possible influence. 


AM, NEVER SURPRISED.” 


We were recently visiting a grammar school in New 
England when the first class was reciting in history. 
They were speaking of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth. They knew the whole story, told it cor- 
rectly and spiritedly. A question was injected, “In 
what state is Plymouth?’ “In New Hampshire.” “How 
many think so?” Nearly all. No one was sure that it 
was not Plymouth, N. H. 

It was a ridiculous thing to us, born as we were in the 
county of which “ Puritan Plymouth” was the county seat. 
We expressed some astonishment that such a state of 
things was possible. 

“I am never surprised,” said a high school teacher who 
was present, and then he told us this experience: “I was 
born in Maine, educated in some of the best of her public 
schools. Fitted for college there, and went through col- 
lege as a reasonably wide-awake youth. After gradua- 
tion I was on my way to teach a high school in Massa- 
chusetts. At Ayer Junction the conductor called out 
‘Change cars for Concord,’ ete. I inquired how far it 
was to Concord. ‘Which?’ ‘TI didn’t know there was 
but one.’ ‘There is a Concord in New Hampshire, and 
one in Massachusetts,’ and the conductor looked as though 
he had a champion dunce on hand. Even then I did not 
mistrust that the famous Concord fight, the homes of Em- 


erson and Thoreau, were not in Concord, N. H. Every 
time I had named the capital of New Hampshire, I had 
supposed that it was the historie Concord. Soon after some 
newspaper reference to Concord led me to open my eyes 
to the fact that I must be mixed, and I looked into the 
question of which Concord was which. Since then I am 
never surprised at any ignorance of pupils.” 


BOSTON LADY TEACHERS. 


The time-honored master must look well to his laurels. 
The Boston Advertiser, wonderfully wide awake under Ed- 
itor Barrett, calls attention to the fact that fifty lady teach- 
ers of the city, mostly Boston girls, graduates of the City 
Normal School have banded themselves together, taxing 
themselves heavily, employing Dr. Larkin Dunton, head- 
master of the City Normal School, as their lecturer and 
instructor, and meet fortnightly for hard study in psy- 
chology. Where can this be duplicated? If there be a 
city in America in which fifty lady teachers tax them- 
selves heavily and devote an evening every two weeks for 
five months to the philosophical study of the mind, we 
want them to report at once. We have not known it 
equaled. We think it one of the most significant facts that 
have come to light this five years in educational circles. 
What other profession has an equally significant straw ’ 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


The public school has shifted parental responsibility, 
and must do for the young not only its legitimate work 
but much that should never have been required of it. It 
is not for us to quarrel with the facts, but to do the best 
we can with them. Were we writing to parents, to those 
who are responsible for the existing tendencies we should 
argue against freighting overworked teachers with the 
burdens of parents, but writing as we do to teachers and 
committees we accept conditions for which we are not 
responsible, and plead for more time and attention to the 
integrity of the young, to nobler sentiments, to a purer 
life, to more correct habits, to inspiring them to get the 
best out of life irrespective of material circumstances. 
There was never a time when it was so difficult to do this 
as at present. It seems as though all social, political, and 
commercial tendencies multiplied the obstacles to such 
effective teaching. The general rush after “the prac- 
tical” in education is in danger of nursing that super- 
ficiality which is most demoralizing to all high moral 
purpose. If the public demands the emphasis of “the 
practical” we ‘shall be under the painful necessity of 
yielding to their demand, and the most that can be done 
is to emphasize morality, integrity, and righteousness as 
effectively as we can while teaching “the practical,” and 
it is not at all certain that we may not place the best of 
emphasis upon the moral through the practical. 

Experience teaches that it is folly for any tax-sup- 
ported public official to be over-zealous in trying to thwart 
the logie of events. Experience also teaches that some of 
the most effective service ever rendered the public by its 
servants has been accomplished by utilizing circumstances 
that they most seriously regretted, There has been, there 
still is, grave fear lest the rage for the “ practical” shall 
mean the enthronement of the material. Charles Dudley 
Warner has recently made such a charge, declaring in the 
same breath that materialism is vulgarity. 

In a record of two and a half centuries, in a record of 
half a century under modern conditions, the teachers of 
America have shown themselves equal to every emergency, 
and they will not break that record in the immediate 
future. 

The teacher is naturally conservative. Any change in 
the plans, methods, or movements of his school, any change 
in supervision, or in committee regulations throws the 
burden, risk, and anxiety upon the teacher who finds the 
regular work, under most favorable conditions, sufficiently 
exhaustive, and it is not to be wondered at that he is con- 
servative. With rare and notable exceptions, however, 
the teacher is never stubborn in his conservatism. When 
his school is caught in any whirlpool rapids of reform he 
is the only pilot who has the pluck, knowledge, and skill 
to take advantage of the eddies and take the educational 
eraft into smooth waters. _ 

Were we dependent upon educational reformers, upon 


the critics of the schools, upon those who launch schemes 
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and devices, we should expect the public school system to 
be speedily wrecked, but we are not so dependent. The 
men and women who have made the schools what they 
have been, who have, through the schools, made the men 
who have made America what she is, will utilize coming 
circumstances and through them, despite the lashing and 
the thrashing of the waves, the foaming and seething of 
the critics, will give us in the next generation men and 
women of steady purpose, keen thought, and high resolve. 
Phey may be forced to give a “ practical” turn to the pro- 
gram and the methods, but they will ever keep in view 
the necessity of implanting moral principles through 
mental discipline. 


“THE NORMAL SCHOOL PROBLEM.” 


Professor Parr’s articles upon, “The Normal School 
Problem,” do not apply to all normal schools in America 
by any means, nor in any sense, and yet we are glad of 
every voice that can be raised in advocacy of a higher 
standard for admission to these professional schools, and 
more glad of every effort to make them more distinctively 
professional in their aims and more appreciative of the 
best philosophy. So faras we know the normal schools,— 
and with a number of them we are well acquainted,—so 
far as we know the leaders in these schools, so far as we 
know of their mature fruit by observing the successful 
experience of their graduates, they do good professional 
work. There is too frequently a lack of breadth and 
of culture at graduation, but they almost invariably go to 
their work with habits of study, love for research, skill in 
reading, and devotion to their books, which make them 
marked men and women. Boston, for instance, has twenty 
graduates of one normal school among her masters and 
supervisors, and they are as scholarly men, judged by 
their work, and the public estimate, as those who teach 
beside them who were otherwise trained. All this, how- 
ever, does not qualify in the slightest degree Professor 
Parr’s demand for greater culture, broader training, and 
a higher professional character. The time will never 
come when we shall not need this stimulus upward, and a 
pen like his will do it all the better because of the way in 
which he speaks to his fellow laborers, emphasizing the 
mistakes in such a way as to make every one avoid them. 
All will agree that, in so far as any word of his applies to 
any school, the work should be so far remedied that it 
will not apply hereafter. Whoever is headed in the 
wrong direction should face about, at once, and those who 
are faced in the right direction should accelerate their 
speed in the same direction. The pormal school is the 
great pedagogical hope of the public school system of 
America. Asthey improve, the school system is strength- 
ened and the nation benefited. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


To visit a Boston grammar school is as much of a luxury as any 
one ought to ask, especially if he has an eye for good work. I 
spent a half-day in the Dwight School recently. I had not intended 
to do so, but merely went to introduce a visiting friend from a dis- 
tance, who desired to look at this school whose fame had reached 
his state. 1 could not get away until the close of the session. Mr. 


Page has one morning,— Wednesday,—on which he does not teach, 
and unfortunately it was Wednesday. America has few men who 
can handle a classlike him. Mr. J. L. Curtis, sub-master, had Mr. 
Page's class, and the vigor, spirit, tact put into it, made the hour a 
delight. Mr. H. C. Parker, sub-master, had another class, and 
although the latest appointed sub-master in the city from outside, 
his management of the class and yard showed evidence of power 
and skill worthy the school. In every room there was evidence 
of the same thorough, keen, bright, thoughtful work that has won 
fame for this school. 


At the close of the recess Mr. Page watched the files, and called 
out of the ranks every frail, timid, dejected looking lad,—twenty 
in all,—and when the yard was clear, he had a game of ball with 
them, that they might get more air and exercise, that they might 
know him better, and have more confidence as well as strength. 

* * * 

In one New Hampshire town money was raised for Yaggy’s chart 
from admission fees to a game of base ball played by the merchants 
of the town against the professional men. The superintendent of 
schools pitched, and won the game for the professionals. 

* 

Prof. S. H. Peabody, of Champaign, Ill., one of the leading 
promoters of educational agricultural science in America, has been 
in the city visiting friends and making observations about town. 

* * * 

The Worcester Schoolmasters’ Club has a practical side to its 
work unlike that of any other club with which we are acquainted. 
The latest evidence of this is a textbook, Problems in Stock Invest- 
ments, prepared by the club, It contains the form of a United 


States registered bond, with the form of a transfer on the reverse 
side, a blank for a share of railroad stock, a bond of railroad stock, 
with the proper certificate on the reverse side. It has two pages of 
explanations of terms used in commercial problems, and forty pages 
prepared by these schoolmasters and tested in their own work. 

* 

Miss Eliza B. Woodward, much respected and greatly beloved, 
and for thirty years a teacher in the Bridgewater Normal school, 
has gone to Harrisburg, Penn., for the winter. Her health was 
such as to make her resignation a necessity in July, and is such as 
to cause her friends great anxiety. Upon her departure, friends 
gave her an impromptu, quiet reception for an hour, with many 
testimonials of their esteem. 

* * 

B. F. Brown, Gibson School, Dorchester, has been elected cor- 
responding seeretary of the National Teachers’ Reading Circle, of 
which Pres. W. H. Payne, of Nashville, is president. Mr. Brown 
is actively advancing the interests of the circle, which is constantly 
growing, new circles being formed this season. At the annual 
meeting at Saratoga in July several changes were made in the 
working plan. 

* * 

Hamilton I. Smith, the New England representative of Clark 
& Maynard, is to be congratulated by his friends and fraternal 
associates upon his marriage, on the 20th inst., at Dover, N. H., to 
Mary S. Cate. They will make their home at 146 Brook street, 
East Boston. Mr. Smith will presumably be “at home”’ to his 
business friends at that Bostonese, philosophical, pedagogical, pey- 
chological den, presided over by that most unique of modern 
geniuses, Willard Small. 

* 

Mr. Cabot, the literary executor of Ralph Waldo Emerson, whose 
volumes upon his life, reviewed last week in our columns, are the 
literary event of the season thus far, is the one man in the world to 
do for Mr. Emerson and his reputation what all his friends and 


admirers wish done. Mr. Cabot is a gentleman of leisure, with an 
elegant city home and a luxurious summer residence at Beverly 
Farms, with a family life suggestive of the ideal home life of Em- 
erson, a man of fine literary taste, rarely excelled literary style, one 
of America’s most discriminating and appreciative students of Ger- 
man philosophy and literature, and one of Emerson’s most dearly- 
prized companions, to whom he wrote one of his choicest poems. 


President A. J. Anderson, of Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Washington Territory, is in the city, and will remain in the East 
for several weeks, in the financial interests of the college. Perhaps 
no college in the country has a name so intimately associated with 


the heroic deeds of the pioneers of the great West. Whitman un- 
doubtedly saved the great Northwest to the United States by pre- 
venting the ratification of a treaty with England by which it would 
have gone with British America. A man has a right to be proud 
of the presidency of the pioneer college of what is destined to be 
one of the richest, loveliest, and most loyal sections of the country. 
The college has thirty more students than last year, and bids fair 
to increase at even greater ratio. The new instructors for the year 
are: E. P. Anderson, A. B., mathematics; G. W. Shaw, A. B., 
natural sciences; Miss Edith L. Parker, instrumental musi¢; and 
Miss Harriet E. Cushman, Greek and English. 
President Anderson has many personal friends in the East. 
WARREN WINTHROP. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


= The late ex-Governor Holley, of Connecticut, left $2,000 to 
found a scholarship at Yale. 

— Prof. A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, will be absent in Europe 
six months from the first of January. 

— Dr. Horatius Bonar, of Edinburgh, the poet, intends to re- 
tire from active ministerial life, after fifty years’ service. 

— Rev. Dr. Heman Lincoln, Professor at the Newton Theolog- 
ical Institution, died on the 18th inst., after a brief illness. 

— Miss Mary G. Burdette, a sister of the famous Robert J. Bur- 
dette, is attracting much attention as a lecturer on religious topics. 

— Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Christ on Calvary,’’ now on exhibition in 
New York, is proving almost as popular as his ‘‘ Christ Before 
Pilate.’’ 

— It is ramored that James Russell Lowell has declined an offer 
to act as literary editor of the New York World, at a salary of 
$10,000. 

— President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, has invited 
Hon, Andrew D. White, of Cornell Univegsity, to accompany him 
in his tour to Egypt. 

— Who but Mark Twain would have dared to say: ‘‘ There was 
once a church choir that was not ill-bred, but I have forgotten 
where it was, now. It wasa great many years ago, and I can 
scarcely remember anything about it; but I think it was in sume 
foreign country.’’ 

— Three noted foreign authors have passed away during the last 
week: M. Alfred Auguste Cuvillier-Fleary, also well known as 
journalist and educator; M. Edward Texier, famous for his trans- 
lation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin; and Waldemar Adolph Thisted, the 
Danish-Poland novelist. 

— General Butler, who is a worker of enormous power, can 
sleep almost at will, it is said. M. Lesseps has trained himself to 
sleep at any time, and it is said that he can sleep a whole day and 
night ata stretch. He sleeps during his railway journeys and while 
on shipboard, at times when others are usually awake. — (ood 
Housekeeping. 

— Dr. T. tells the following story of Dr. Jeremiah Day, formre 
president of Yale College, whose entire life was saint-like: ‘‘A 
young and earnest pastor, who was settled in New Haven, felt that 
it was his duty and privilege to visit President Day when he was in 
his ninety-fifth year, and remind him of the need of preparation for 
death, which in the ordinary course of nature could not be many 
years delayed. President Day listened attentively to the young 
pastor, and when he had concluded his exhortation, calmly replied 
that he had been reading of late the death notices in the papers 
and consulting statistics, and felt no occasion for special alarm, as he 


found that very few persons died at his age,”’ 


SPICE. 


I COULDN’T MAKE IT SENSE, 
(A Parody.) 


BY EMILE PICKHARDT, 


I wrote some little verses, 
In the long-forgotten thence, 
But they never saw the day-light, 
For I couldn’t make them sense. 


airly make pretence, 
But the whole thing was a failure, 
For I couldn’t make it sense. 


The beauty of my sweet-heart, 
The wherefore of the whence, — 

Well, I got them fairly muddled, 
For I couldn’t make them sense. 


I sailed off in the regions 
Of love’s past and future tense, 
But my brain got cracked completely, 
And I couldn’t make them sense. 


So my love sought out another ; 
’T was but my recompense, 
For I’d proved myself a ‘‘ninny”’ 
, When [ tried to write some sense. 


Well, I sent them to the paper, 
And my hope it was intense, 

But the office goat got Bill-ious 
Trying to chew them into sense. 


So I warn all poet-asters 
Who write for fame or pence, 
Don’t waste your time in rhyming 
Until you’ve learned some sense. 


Of the dness of the subject 
I 


It does not follow that because a man extends hospitality to a 
friend, he is willing his friend should stretch it. 

One would think that to strike an acquaintance would be the end 
rather than the beginning of a friendship. 

Why say a gun “‘ goes off’? The gun stays there. 

Vain desires—To be beautiful. 


When one is tossing in mid-ocean he does not see the force of the 
expression, ‘‘ boundless deep.’’ 


Unable to stand it—The man with a broken leg. 
Sure of a cordial greeting—A person meeting a toper. 
Doleful shades— When the fixtures are out of order. 


Most men’s ideas of decoration are somewhat crude. They 
nearly all seem to consider their empty boots and slippers fit orna- 
ments for any room in the house. 

**Moons and meteors! Is there an idiot in the family ?”’ roared 
Bluffkins, in a rage at his wife. ‘‘I am sorry to say there is,” 
was the calm reply. 

When a man is going to do anything about the house, he usuall 
one on his best clothes; but if he does happen to take the freak 
to change them, it is amusing to see his anxiety to get the worst 
ones out of his miscellaneous cast-off collection (as if the others 
were good for anything). By the way, did you ever sée a man who 
was willing to throw or give away his old clothes? They have to 
be gotten rid of surreptitiously by his wife in fear and trembling, 
and are sure to be inquired for twenty years after they are worn 
out. 


THIS AND THAT. 
— Samuel Foote, the witty English comedian, sought the stage to 
earn a living after squandering his fortune at gaming and other 
vices. 
— Leigh Hunt tells us that Charles Lamb was under the middle 
size, and of fragile make, but with a head as fine as if it had been _ 
carved on purpose. 

— A writer in the Paris Matin shows that not one of the ruling 
sovereigns of Europe came of a family having its origin, in the 
country which he rules. 

— In Sweden the course of study in the primary school requires 
singing. In the high school for girls instruction is given one hour 
a week in each of the eight classes, 

— Jeremy Taylor, whose birth is shrouded in mystery, though 
he is said to be the son of a barber, was a singular compound, in 
character, of simplicity and erudition. 

— Thomas Hood could not suppress his pleasure at listening to 
the ‘‘Song of the Shirt,’’ as sung by the poor, sorrowing work- 
people in the London streets, adapted to rude airs of their own 
composition. 

— As Condorcet well observes, the sailor whom an exact caleu- 
lation of longitude preserves from shipwreck, owes his life to a 
theory conceived 2000 years ago by men of genius who were think- 
ing of nothing but lines and angles. 

— Dr. Samuel Hopkins, founder of a peculiar school of New 
England theology, found no attraction in Shakespeare or Milton ; 
and Professor Marshall Conant, principal of the State Normal 
School at Bridgewater, concurred in this opinion of the bard of 
Avon. 

— The following are the words which Daniel Webster ordered 
to be inscribed on his tombstone at Marshfield: ‘‘ Philosophical 
argument has sometimes shaken my reason for the faith that is in 
me; but my heart has always assured and reassured me that the 
gospel of Jesus Christ must be a divine reality. The sermon 
on the mount cannot be a merely human production. _‘ Lord, [ 
believe ; help, Thou, mine unbelief.’ ’’ 

— When Rachel was giving one of her readings before the Duke 
of Wellington, she perceived that all her audience were ignorant 
of the French language except the Duke himself. She went on, 
however, at her best, consoling herself that he at least understood 
her. After it was over the Duke approached the great actress, and 
said: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, our guests have had a great advantage over 


me; they haye had the happiness of hearing you; I am as deaf aq 
post.’’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shali, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Psycnotocy. Zhe Motive Powers. Emotions, Con- 
science, Will. By James MeCosb, DD., LL.D., Litt.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.50. 

No man in America surprises us so much as Dr. McCosh. He 
is, perhaps, the senior, active, college president in the country; he 
is an adopted American; has one of the largest of our American 
colleges, and is pressing it to the front faster than any other presi- 
dent has done. He is continually planning great things for his 
college ; is raising hundreds of thousands of dollars for it; is inter- 
esting himself personally in his students; and yet, notwithstanding 
his age and the multiplicity of his duties, he is giving the public 
volume after volume of the strongest, best digested, most significant 
psychology. No American writer has grappled with the motive 
powers so satisfactorily as he. Taking the old-time researches and 
the latest experiments in and investigations of, mental phenomena, 
he has reached conclusions more satisfactory than those of men who 
think they must defend the old standard, or the men who think 
they must reach something new under the sun. It is peculiarly 
gratifying to us that he hes made the two-fold division. In the 
endeavor to find a trinity in everything natural, philosophy has of 
late harped upon the emotions, sensibilities, and will; but for the 
most part in the world’s history it has been a dual rather than a 
triune idea. In one age of the world it was the intellect and the 
will, in another, the understanding and the will. It has only been 
in abstract philosophy that we have tried to find a three-fold divi- 
sion of mental processes. The intellect has always stood alone on 
one side; it has sometimes been the will and sometimes the emo. 
tions on the other. Dr. MeCosh, with much courage, discretion, 
and discrimination, places the emotions and the will under one 
general head of the motive powers, and then sub-divides the 
motive powers into the emotions, the conscience, and the will, 
treating each of these as a phase of the motive powers. He 
devotes the larger part of the volume to the emotions, and the 
remaining part about equally between the conscience and the 
will. In this day of multiplicity of works on pdr a one 
rarely finds power and progress as they are here combined. There 
is power in the thought, and progress in the spirit. These four recent 
volumes, two upon Realistic Philosophy, one upon the Cognitive 
Powers, and this upon the Motive Powers, present as much philo- 
sophical sense and sentiment as any teacher needs. We gladly tes- 
tify to our personal indebtedness to the author of these four re- 
markable volumes which have done more toward laying the foun- 
dation for an American psychology than anything we have seen. 


A Birp’s-EYE View or THE WoRLD. A Popular Scientific 
Description of the Great Natural Divisions of the Globe. By 
Onésime Reclus; translated by Malvina A. Howe; Forest Mor- 
gan, American editor; under editorial supervision of Charles 
Hopkins Clark. Boston : Ticknor & Company. 920 pp. 
10x 7}. Price, $5.75. 

‘* A Bird’s-Eye View’’ led us to fear we were to have so little 
of anything and so much of everything as to be of little value, but 
an examination of the book leads us to admire the author who can 
say everything essential about every country and division of 
country on the earth’s surface in so small a space. While a child 
would never tire of the fascination of the facts illuminated by 371 
illustrations, of which 99 are full-page, the most thoroughly-read 
man will find on every page something, the importance of which he 
never realized so fully as when a geographical expert presents it 
with scientific effect in attractive phraseology. We have never seen 
a book so valuable as a geographical aid as this. No child ought 
to be allowed to graduate from our schools without having access to 
this, or one equally good, if there be such another. he book 
contains 920 pages, and each page isso long and the type so eco- 
nowical that a single page contains as much matter as the first two 
columns on our editorial page this week. In the first sixteen 
pages are given, without apparent condensation, a graphic descrip- 
tioa of the earth, the seas, and the different raves of men; the fol- 
lowing twelve pages are descriptive of Europe as a whole; after 
which each country and its dependencies are definitely and, not- 
withstanding it is called a bird’s-eye view, we use the term extend- 
edly, treated. The presentation of England is better than we 
have seen in any other work, even when much greater space was 
devoted to it. 

The man who prepared this work is a genius in such effort. He 
not only tells what a country is, but what it is not. The 
data, when possible, is brought to recent date, and by means of the 
addenda is brought down to July Ist, 1887, in all important matters. 
We detect no weak spots in the bouk. Thirty pages are given to 
the general consideration of the United States, after which each 
state and territory is presented, even Alaska coming in for seven of 
these large pages. e confess our surprise that a Frenchman 
could have written so- well upon our country, until we saw that 
this whole section of 130 pages was carefully revised by an Ameri- 
ean expert. The book is elegantly bound as a gift-book, and 
although it is sold oniy by subscription, there is little doubt that an 
order sent to the publishers would be honored. We hope a special 
canvass will be made for the benefit of the schools of the country. 


History or THE Unirep States. By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. $1.00.—AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Prof. 
H. A. Beers, A.M. 60 cts.—~- PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
By Dr. M. P. Hatfield. $1.00.——PuILoOsoPHy OF THE PLAN 
or SALVATION. By J. B. Walker, LL.D. 60 cents.—— 
READINGS FROM WASHINGTON 40 cets.——CLAS- 
SICAL GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. By Dr. W. C. Wil- 
kinson. $1.00.—HistoRY OF THE MEDILZVAL CHURCH. 
By J. F. Hurst, LL.D, 40 cents. Each bound in cloth. The 
C. L. S. C. required readings for 1887-8. New York: Chautau- 

ua Press. 
tdward Everett Hale has few equals in the skill to write for 
young students. Few men know and appreciate the essentials of 

American history so well; and no man who knows it so well and 

ean write so skillfully knows so much about the needs of the Chau- 

tauqua student as he. No outside, busy man has given so much 
attention to the movement and its relations. This textbook on the 

‘* History of the United States’’ is a rare contribution to literature 

for students. 

Prof. H. A. Beers of Yale College, the author of two other im- 
portant works on literature, has prepared a volume in which he 
presents the subject of American Literature as a continuous and 
eminently readable essay. It is peculiarly adapted for delightfully 
entertaining reading. ‘There are few homes in which it would not 
be a valuable book, even where the Chautanqua movement is not 
adopted. 

Dr. M. P. Hatfield, of the medical department of Northwestern 
University, has adapted physiological science in all its parts with 
its scientifie and moral bearings to the needs of » reading student. 


“ The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation ”’ is one of the classical, 
historical, semi-theological, eminently Christian text- 
books that have stood the test of time. 
Ten of the choicest literary gems have been culled from the 
works of Washington Irving. 
Professor Wilkinson has been the main reliance of this course in 
ancient language, and is now doing the same work for modern lan- 
guages that he did for the ancient. No work in all the Chautauqua 
movement has been so difficult as that assigned to Professor Wil- 
kinson ; none has been so severely criticised. It is hardly within the 
ower of man to do this work upon the ancient languages so as to 
~ it appreciated by those who know naught of the languages 
themselves, and at the same time to command the respect of the 
men who are as familiar with Greek and Latin as with English, 
and shall we say, use it very much better. No one has prepared 
six books along this line that has begun to do so well with them. 
We suspect that Professor Wilkinson will be more intellectually 
beloved, if we may use the term, than any other writer for the 
Chautauqua course, 
The Church History, in this year’s reading, is brief but well 
done. It is not only important but of much general interest, and 
is more closely connected with the history of Modern Europe than 
most eras of church history. 


One Hunprep Caorce Seiections, No. 27. Cloth 
and paper editions. Price, 60 and 30 cents. Philadelphia: 
P. Garrett & Co. 

This series of selections for readings, recitations, and plays has 
won a reputation of which the compilers and publishers may well 
be proud. The present No. (27) contains much original matter, 
and many admirable pieces, incorporated into this book, by special 
permission of the owners of copyright. In addition to the one hun- 
dred selections, comprising eloquence, pathos, sentiment, humor, 
impersonations, farces, dialogues, temperance and other exercises, 
there is appended to this number a ‘‘ Supplement,’’ containing a 
dozen pages of appropriate sentiments for public occasions, keen 
witticisms for home enjoyment, life thoughts for private reflection, 
and many funny sayings, for social pastime, ete. There is also in 
this number two excellent farces, ‘‘The Public Worrier’’ and 
‘* You Must be Dreaming,’’ ‘‘ A Scene from Leah’’ (drama), and 
a Temperance Dialogue. Taken all in all, this series has no rival 
in the field for which it was specially designed,—for Friday after- 
noon exercises, public readings, entertainments in the social and 
home circles, and for regular class exercises in declamation in pub- 
lic and private schools. 


On Sprectat Service. A Tale of the Sea. By Gordon 
Stables, C.M., M.D., R.N., author of ‘‘ From Pole to Pole,’’ 
etc. New York: A, C. Armstrong & Son. Cloth, 54x 7}, 362 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is an entertaining English story, with sixteen striking illus- 
trations. It opens with a description of the way a boy often regards 
the study of ‘ Gerunds,’’ as compared with the reading of ‘‘ Tom 
Cringle’s Log,’’ or some story of sea life and adventure. Colin 
McLeod, the hero of this series of thrilling experiences of sea life 
was a peculiar Scotch boy. His first arrest on the training-ship 
brought him to realize that to be a sailor was not all romance. 
Life on the ship ‘‘ Theodora,’ on the deep sea, had in it reality. 
The author pictures the experiences of a year’s cruise in Indian 
waters, and the strange adventures encountered with a viyidness 
that will fascinate boys who love sea tales. We regret to find in 
the dialogue in portions of the book, some phrases that would not 
elevate the taste of the reader, and might tend to lower his stand- 
ard of conduct. Yet, with slight blemishes of this kind, the book 
is safe, and will be enjoyed as such narratives are by the young. 
The book is published in excellent style, and is very attractive. 
Our Hunprep Days 1n Evrorr. By Oliver Wendell 

Holmes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 329 pp., 734 x 5. 

At his 


Price, $1.50. 

Any lines from the pen of Dr. Holmes are welcome. 
age and with the work he has accomplished, the fear is that each 
great work may be his last, hence an added interest in every vol- 
ume of essays collected. His last visit to Europe was in the nature 
of a triumphal march. Perhaps no American has been more cor- 
dially welcomed, has had better opportunities to see the characters 
in which American readers are interested, and certainly no other 
American could see them more to the satisfaction of our people, or 
could write of them so much to our taste. ; 
Ports. Essays and Versions. By 

With Portraits. New York: Harper & 


Mopern ITALIAN 
William D. Howells. 
Bros. 368 pp., 8x 54. 

Mr. Howells earned his literary reputation and attained his fame 
by the elegance of his early studies of Southern Europe; and long 
after *‘ Silas Lapham’ and Lemuel Barker’? have ceased to 
haunt the streets of Boston, Venetian Days will lend a halo to the 
memory of Howells. It is because of our greater admiration of 
the essayist than the novelist, in this instance, that we welcome 
this contribution to recent literature. The book is artistically 
bound in half-parehment style to match the artistic effect of the 
subject and its treatment. ‘There are twenty Italian poets honored 
in the collection, anc there is a full-page portrait of each. 


InpusrriaL Epucation. A Guide to Manual Training. 
By Samuel G. Love, assisted by Mary R. Willard. New York 
and Chicago: EK, L. Kellogg & Co. 306 pp., 74x5. $1.75 
This book is a thorough presentation of all the principles, meth- 

ods, and suggestions needed by the novice in teaching manual train- 

ing. Mr. Love has set himself a good deal of a task, and has done 
it well. The publishers have shown much enterprise in the way in 

— they “ps illustrated the work. We congratulate them a 
e success of this venture, which we think b ecess- 

fal that has appeared in this line. ao en 


Voice CuLtuRE anp Exocution. By Wm. T. R 
N. 5 
A.M. New York: The Baker & Taylor do. 326 pp. ax8. 
For sale in Boston by Laughton, MacDonald & Co. $1.25. ‘ 
California is developing authors, the quality of whose work is as 
noticeable as the quantity. Professor Ross offers a volume in 
which is blended a study of the voice and its culture, calisthenics 
gesture teaching and significance, articulation, pitch, stress inflec. 
rhetorical phases of the subject, with numerous 
selections. makes no pretensi i i i 
on to dealing with the philosophy, 


Frowrr Parntine. With Eight Col- 

ored Plates. Cassell & Co. 74x10. Pri y 

by Laughton, MacDonald, & 
e have never seen grouped in comparatively i i 

such high artistic effect, such color in 

of the instruction for reproduction. We doubt if a work has been 

issued which is a more perfect gift-book to one who enjoys flower 


painting, 


Tue PRINCIPLES AND Practice OF EARLY AND INFANT 
ScHooL EpucaTION. By James Currie, A.M. With an In- 
troduction by Clarence E. Meleney, A.M. New York and 
Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 289 pp., 634x434. $1.25. 
We are much pleased to have our New York friends reprint, 

with an admirable introduction, this valuable English work on 

Edneation. While Mr. Currie has not the same prominence to-day 

that he had before our American pedagogues began treating of this 

subject, and while it is more especially adapted to English than 

American school life in its phraseology, it continues to be an an- 

thority in educational circles. It is now thirty years since the 

work appeared, and it suffers much less from delay in the reprint 
than one would expect after all the modifications in methods. 


Catirorn1A Srate Serres oF Text-Books : 
First Reader, Second Reader, Third Reader. Compiled under 
the direction of the State Board of Education. Sacramento, 
Cal. State Printing Office. x5. 

Mr. H. C. Kinne, a teacher in the public schools of San Fran- 
cisco, prepared this series, and, upon their adoption by the Board 
of Education, presented them to the State of California. The 
books are prepared with great care, arranged with due regard to 
modern methods, and illustrated artistically. The reading exer- 
cises are judiciously selected, the blending of the word-method and 
the learning of the letter forms is wise; the use without the 
abuse of the phonic idea, the provision for pronouncing drills, his 
adaptation of language work through the reading lesson are fea- 
tures that deserve special mention. Superintendent Hoitt is to be 
congratulated upon his ability to introduce his tenure of office by 
the presentation of such a series under the State Text-Book Law. 


Wir, Wispom, AND Beauties OF SHAKESPEARE. Ed- 
ited by Clarence Stuart Weld. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 188 pp., 64x44. Price $1.25. 

This volume is just what it claims; it masses nearly 200 pages 
of the choicest utterances of Shakespeare. While many of the 
quotations are of only a line or two, some of them are several 
pages in length. The writer respects recent criticiam of Shake- 
speare’s authorship of some of the plays credited to him, and makes 
selections only from those of which he will not admit a question of 


authorship. All the great comedies, tragedies, and poems are 
semen trom. It is a luxury to have such a compilation in one’s 
ibrary. 


D. Lornror Company will shortly issue an interest- 
ing Life of Robert Southey, with numerous letters not before given 
to the public. The volume has been carefully prepared by John 
Dennis, the well-known English writer. 


Wits Boyp ALLEN, editor of the Cottage Hearth, 
has written a new story, now in press of D, Lothrop Company, 
which will be very popular with the boys. It is called ** The 
Northern Cross; or, Ned Randolph’s Last Year at the Latin.’’ 


THE discussion by many eminent scientists on “ What 
Science Says About Immortality,’’? which recently attracted such 
wide attention in the Christian Register is soon to be published in 
book form by George H. Ellis, Boston. The title of the new work 
is ‘* Science and Immortality.’’ 


J. B. Lipprncorr Company, Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished a new edition of Philadelphia and Its Environs. Lllus- 
trated; price, 50 cents. As the Republic has just celebrated in 
that city the one hundredth anniversary of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, it seems fitting that this fully 
illustrated, descriptive book should have a new revision. Phila- 
delphia is a charming city of homes, as well as a great business 
and educational centre, and as it was the home of the government 
in its early days, historical monuments abound. These are 
fully described and illustrated in this volume. The environs de- 
scribed show how rapidly it has extended its borders, until now its 
area is greater than that of any other American city. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Drum-Beat of the Nation; by Charles Carleton Coffin.—The Won- 
der Clock; by Howard Pyle.——Tony, the Maid; by Blanche Willis 
Howard.——A History of the Negro Troops in the War of the Rebellion ; 

uife at Home an road; 
New py ; by Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum. 
ncle Rutherford’s Attic; by Johanna Mathews; price, $1.25. 
ss +; by C. W. Woo : 
ementary Flower Painting; with eight colored plates: 50. 
ee Cassell & Co. For sale in Boston by Lauahick’ action: 

Boston School Series: Third Natural ; 

Jights wo Centuries; 
New AS ted by Rev. E. E. Hale; price, $1.70. 

Sermons for Children; by Rev. A. : 

panish Simplifie 08. 
vork: ————_— (Nos. 1 and 2); by Augustin Knoflach. New 
Cassell & Coy by Lord Macaulay; price, 10 cents. New York: 
Cnglish History by Contemporary Writers: 
III. ; selected and arranged b Rev. W. H. Hutton 
cents. Rdward and his (ars; arranged and edited by W. J. 

sale in Boston by Laughton, MacDonald, & For 
sane Children of Silence; or, The Story of the Deaf: b Joseph A. 

Voice Culture and Elocution ; by wm T Ros yy 
N H Ross, A.M.; price, $1.25. 
MacDonald, & ¢ ater & Taylor Co. For sale in Boston by Laughton, 

ie Book of Folk Stories; rewritten by Hor: : 
Tales fr Boye and by Nathan! Way 

Ri weet Import of Darwinism; by Jacob Gould Schurman ; 
price, are Story of the Psalms; by Henry Van Dyke, D D.; 
ened; Girl's Handy Book by Lina Beard and 
For sale in Boston by Whiting. York: Charles Seribner's Sons. 


Unele Lisha’ ; 
and Stream Pub Ce by Rowiand E. Robinson. Now York: Forest 


Exercises j 
ow Bande LY English Syntax; by A. 8. Bugbee. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
‘olks at Home; rewritten and com 
,Reelus ; 6, $5.75. : 
~ Chats in Geogravhy; b Frances Sparhawk:; price 30 
niscences of Friedrich Froebel; by Baroness B. Von 
Mat sahola-Bulow ; translated by Mrs. Horace Mann; price, $1 50.— 
par eae arc Bearer ; or, The Life of General Ulysses 8. Grant; by 
; by J. T. pric ; 
or, The Robinson Crusoe of the by Douglas Fra- 


The Russian Novelist; by E.M De 


zer; price, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shogerd. 
fogue; translated by Jane Lor- 


ing Edmands; price, $1.50.—~ 
Sparhawk; price, Polly EBiatehley by Frances ©. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 


Tae AIR THICKENING wits Pourtics. Tax UNirep 
Lasor Party Growing. Women REGISTERING. 
Tue “GRapaic” ro BE A REPUBLICAN PAPER. 
EDUCATIONAL NoTEs, 

New York, Ocr. 20, 1887. 

To the gratification of those interested, and the disgust of 
those who are not, the air of the metropolis is fast becoming thick 
with politics, Women are preparing to take a hand in polities. 
Several members of the Woman’s Suffrage {League have opened a 
registration place of their own, employing a lawyer to counsel and 
perhaps defend them. They are encourage’ in taking this step by 
the experience of a woman who voted last year and against whom 
no grounds for legal action could be found. Many women have 
tried in vain to register at the regular places. Mrs. Anna John- 
son, Mrs. Burnz, and others are resolved to vote and take the 
eT These have tried in vain to vote at the regular 
places. 


* * 

The United Labor Party is hard at work here, — their headquar- 
ters, — and extending their operations rapidly and strongly on all 
sides. The immense fair in the Madison Square Garden, which 
came to a brilliant jfina/e with a ball on Monday night, has added 
about $12,000 more to the funds of the party. Mr. George and 
Dr. McGlynn, Mr, Barnes and Mr. MeMackin all speak with mach 
confidence as to the growth of their party and its ultimate success. 
Mr. MeMackin said, a short time ago, that from the present look 
of affairs, he feels sure they will poll at least two hundred thousand 
votes this year. Yesterday their new party organ, The Argus, 
made its first appearance, to take the place of the lost Standard. 
It is, of course, a vigorous little sheet. 

* * 

We have to thank polities for a newspaper event which is of 
more note than the starting of the Argus. The poor Graphic, 
whose political principles have so long been a profound mystery to 
its most faithful readers, aud whose slowly-ebbing vitality has of 
late searcely been sufficient to enable it to get out to the news- 
stands by the middle of the afternoon, is once more to feel the 
thrill of life. The New York Graphic will henceforth be an out 
and out, full-blooded Republican paper, owned by Levi P. Morton, 
Frank Hiseock, Cornelius N. Bliss, Stephen B. Elkins, another 
gentleman, probably William Walter Phelps (*‘ whose name is not 
mentioned ’’), and by Thomas C. Platt, who is said to have the largest 
interest. Mr. Hinkley, the former owner, will retain some of the 
stock, but notthe management. ‘The new editor will be Mr. E. W. 
Barnes, formerly editor of the Steu'en Courier, of Bath, and for 
many years editor and proprietor of the daily and weekly Wells- 


lle Reporter. 


The Board of Education had a small meeting yesterday after- 
noon, aud the most important question to be considered, — the pro- 
posed changes in the course of study,—was laid over. Further ac- 
tion, however, was taken toward securing the much-needed new 
buildings, by passing a resolution demanding the comptroller to 
issue $958,846 in bonds for buildings, sites, ete. $600,000 of this 
is called for atonce, and we may believe that no time will be lost in 
providing room enough forall our school children. The new build- 
ings will be placed where they are most needed. One will be put 
up in the vicinity of the tenements that huddle around Tompkins’ 
Square. The other four will be in the rapidly-growing districts up 
town, especially on the west side of Central Park, and on or near 
2d avenue in Harlem, which is growing with amazing rapidity, and 
bids fair soon to have as dense a population as any part of the city. 
The sidewalks even now are sometimes literally covered with little 
children, playing, quarreling, and ‘* toting’’ babies almost as big 


as themselves. 
* * * 


Last evening the Teachers’ Mutual Improvement Association 
held a reception at Association Hall. The meeting was called for 
the purpose of listening to State Superintendent Andrew S. Dra- 
per’s address on uniform qualifications of teachers. Without per- 
mitting himself to suggest any definite plans for overcoming it, the 
Superintendent stated, very clearly the great necessity for a uniform 
standard for the teachers ia various parts of the state. Something, 
he said, must be done to secure it. The present method of leaving 
the matter to the estimation of the various commissioners, is alto- 
gether wrong; and one from which a great deal of trouble naturally 
arises, as the qualifications deemed necessary by one set of commis- 
sioners under whom a teacher serves one year are often altogether 
different, sometimes much higher, sometimes much lower, than the 
standards of those under whom she next teaches. After indicating 
several evils for which this custom is responsible, Mr. Frederick 
Condert, the lawyer who has been employed to look after the inter- 
ests of the New York City teachers, raised his voice aginst having 
the metropolis included under any new law that might be made to 
meet this case. ‘‘ Let all be done that can be for the rural dis- 
tricts, but leave the city teachers alone,’’ he said. This was about 
as far as the discussion went, the attendance being much affected 
by the more important meeting of the Principals, elsewhere. 

* 

The State Normal School Principals are holding their regular 
semi-annual conference in our midst ns now. esterday they 
met at the library of the Museum of Natural History, and to day 
they meet at the Gilsey House. 

* 

A most desirable addition is soon to be made to our list of hos- 
pitals. It is a happy thought, too,—an Infants’ Hospital. The 
name has been incorporated, a house has been selected on Murray 
Hill, and as soon as enough more money is subscribed a beginning 
will be made in the work. Few who live in our midst have even a 
faint idea of how great is the need for such an institution. Babies 
die by the thousands, monthly, in the New York tenements. It is 
a fact that in the three summer months there were 4,119 thou- 
sand deaths among the infants of the city alone. Only three of our 
regular hospitals admit children now. As the death rate at Ran- 
dall’s Island is '75 per cent., the poor farm holds out no inducements 
to the poor mothers; and sothe best most of them can do is to keep 
the little things with themselves till they are sick no more. It is to 
be hoped that funds will be rapidly sent in for the new enterprise, 
and that, before another summer, a beginning at least will be made 
toward a large, well-equipped infants’ hospital, with plenty of room 
for one hundred patients to start with and space to grow in. 

* 

Professor Bickmore, of the Natural History Museum, has re- 
turned from his Jong traveling tour on the other side of the world. 
The Museum lecture-room is not ready for him yet, buat he will not 
wait for it, and has began to give his interesting es morning 
talks in Chickering Hatt. A. S. 


CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION. 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in Hartford, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
inst., calling together the largest assembly of teachers in the his- 
tory of the organization. 

The inaugural session was held in the High School Hall on 
Thursday evening, the 13th inst., Pres. H. M. Harrington, of 
Bridgeport, presiding. Singing by the High School Choir, under 
the direction of Prof. Irving Emerson, was followed by the address 
of the evening, upon the topic ‘‘ Nature an Aid in Teaching,” de- 
livered by Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D., of New Haven. The dis- 
course was a stirring plea to the teacher to lead the pupil near to 
Nature’s heart, to enable him to obtain his knowledge, not from 
books but from nataral sources. A colloquy between the modern 
student and a typical Greek of old,—the latter indulging in severe 
strictures upon the modern school system,—closed the interesting 
discourse. 

Miss E. D. Banks, of Bridgeport, gave a number of 
recitations, after which singing by the choir and a solo by 
Steinhoff, concluded the exercises of the evening. 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. ~* 

Prin. H. S. Pratt, of the Meriden High School, presided over 

the High School Section on Friday morning, when Prin, F. 


Mitchell, of Thomaston, answered the question ‘“‘Is the High 
School Meeting the Demand of the Times ?’’ The salient points 


leasing 
iss H. 


eigners who come to our shores compulsory, and of incorporating 
with their instruction in U. S. History a thorough teaching of the 
principles underlying our government, and a sufficient portion of 
the text of the Constitution, to render them patriotic. 

Messrs. E. S, Hall of South Norwalk, J. D. Whitmore of New 
Haven, Dr. Jerome Allen of the New York School Journal, and 
J. E. Banta of Rockville, participated in the discussion which 
followed. 

Prin. J. D. Bartley, of Bridgeport, in an exhaustive paper 
pwhich was the next item on the program, dealt with the essential 
studies for a high school course, and the order in which they should 
be pursued. Two lines of study should be followed,—the academic 
and general. The former would naturally include ancient and 
modern languages to some extent, history and mental science, book- 
keeping and geometry, rhetoric, chemistry, astronomy and mental 
philosophy. Latin, French, German, and English compose the 
elective course. The best English isa superstructure upon a founda- 
tion a8 Latin, The teaching of drawing and writing was also ad- 
vocated. 

Mr. J. H. Peck, of New Britain, led the discussion which this 
paper provoked. 

* Methods of Teaching History ’’ formed the subject of an ad- 
mirable paper by Miss J. A. Cass, of the Meriden High School. 
Starting with the assertion that the teacher should be first of all a 
learner, his opinions subject to change and revision, Miss Cass af- 
firmed that the aim of teaching this subject should be, not to give 
the pupils a knowledge of isolated historical facts, changes of dy- 
nasties, and progress of campaigns, long lists of kings and of bat- 
tles, but a knowledge of the gradual growth and evolution of dif- 
ferent forms of government, the social customs, institutions, man- 
ners, and moral characteristics of the various nations. The reader 
quoted Dr. Hart, of Harvard, to the effect that ‘‘ the worthlessness 
of detached facts’’ must be continually kept in mind, and that 
“* the essential thing is to know how facts are related, and what 
they mean, when viewed together.’”’ Such comparative facts, 
having been taught, will be remembered only when clearly under- 
stood; when essentials are separated from non-essentials; when 
joined by such natural bonds as cause and effect, part and whole, 
subject and attribute; when impressed by frequent repetition. 
Reading of pertinent authors, and tabular views of leading events 
were forcefully advocated. The student should read for himself 
the original sources from which our textbooks are compiled, as 
Cicero’s oration against Verres, or Magna Charta, or the descrip- 
tion of the shield of Achilles, thus learning the customs of the 
Homeric Greeks. Making tabulations, analyzing of historical rec- 
ordg, and individual work out of class hours were practical sug- 
gestions also offered. 

Miss M. F. Somerset, of Bridgeport, opened the discussion which 
followed, advising the close association of geography with history, 
class drill on geographical names, the conversational method and 
class debates, as practical means of insuring thought. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION, 


Mr. J. S. Cooley, of Windsor Locks, presided very efficiently 
over the Grammar School Section, the exercises of which were 
opened by a lesson in natural science, given by Prof. A. B. Mor- 
rill, of New Britain, who made the electric telegraph the nucleus of 
his instructions. A simple apparatus easily and inexpensively 
constructed was used as the concrete from which were deduced 
practical suggestions for the teaching of this important branch of 
instruction. 

Mr. W. H. Desper, of Stafford Springs, who followed Professor 
Morrill, advocated the use of natural science lessons as weekly 
supplements of geography, language, and composition work. Ad- 
hering to no inflexible rules, he believed the best results to come 
from a careful consideration of the various circumstances of a local 
nature. Lessons of this kind are given each Wednesday in the 
schools under his direction in Stafford Springs, and are proving 
very successful. As special stumbling blocks to be avoided Mr. 
Desper pointed out wasting time in trying to teach what pupils al- 
ready know; answering one’s own questions, under the impression 
of covering more ground ; wandering from the points of the lesson ; 
careless forms of questioning, and lack of definite plan in arrang- 
ing the lesson. 3 

** Methods of Teaching United States History ’’ was the subject 
of a valuable paper by Prin. D. S. Sanford, of Stamford, who 
deprecated the comparative neglect of the history of our own coun- 
try as a result of an over-crowded school course, and because 
deemed less practical than other branches giving the essentials of a 
business education. Hence much that has been taught as history 
is indefinite, vague, and purposelees, characterized by a lamentable 
lack of unity. Confused and distorted notions on the part of pu- 
pils are the inevitable corollary from such a mess of erude and un- 
digested facts. Nevertheless facts, incidents, and events are the 
building materials for the historical structare which is to be reared, 
but these materials,—the brick and the mortar,—must not be mis- 
taken for the completed structure. Instruction in history should 
be separated into a period for the acquisition of facts, and a period 
for asserting the materials collected, subordinating the unimportant 
and supplying the connecting links. The periods should not be en- 
tirely distinct, yet when confused grave harm must ensue. | The 
first should have its beginning in the primary grades, as in the 
German schools, where this preparatory work begins in the second 


year of the child’s school life, fully one third of his reader being 


of this paper were the advisability of making the education of for- T 


devoted to historical tales. Association with geography, local his- 
tory, fertility of device, and a study of government through an un- 
derstanding of the township,—the political unit of New England, 
—were also advocated. 

Mr. Charles F. Jennings, of New London, had many valuable 
thoughts to offer on the same subject. 

Miss M. B. Martin, of Willimantic, gave a brief but eminently 
practical talk upon “‘ Pupils’ Lack of General Information.’’ 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION, 


Meanwhile the Primary School Section, under the able man- 
agement of Supt. 8. T. Dutton, of New Haven, was discussing a 
practical and entertaining problem, the initial number of which 
was a class exercise in Elementary Chemistry, conducted with rare 
skill, by Miss E. M. Leet, of the Brown School, Hartford. 

Miss Rena T. Merwin followed with an excellent class exercise in 
Reading, given children in the primary year. 

Supt. C. E. Meleney, of Paterson, N. J., gave the last paper 
upon the morning’s program, an entertaining disquisition upon 
primary geography, which was heard with attention and profit by 
the large audience present. [We are pleased to announce that this 
paper will appear in a future issue. | 

“* Industrial Education ’’ formed the subject of the first address of 
the afternoon, when Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, president of the In- 
dustrial Education Association of New York City, gave his views 
upon this timely subject. Mr. S. T. Dutton, of New Haven, opened 
the discussion of this topic. , 

Some new thoughts upon the subject of Physiology were then 
offered by Principal H. I. Matthewson, of Milford, who proposed 
commencing instructions by proceeding from the known to the un- 


* | known, beginning with the skin,—familiar to the pupils,—supple- 


menting what the child already knows. The anatomy of the 
skin, its physiology, bathing, clothing, etc., would naturally follow. 
he transition to the muscles, their composition, use, hygiene, in- 
cluding the subject of exercise, and to the vital organs would be 
both natural and easy. 

Mr. F. J. Heavens, of Wallingford, and Mr. Somerset, of Port- 
land, contributed many helpful suggestions upon the same subject. 

The question of the ‘‘ Literature of Our Boys and Girls’’ was 
given a most able and scholarly treatment by Prin. James M, 
Sawin, of Providence, R. I., who did much to awaken thought 
upon this pertinent and vital matter. [We have secured a very 
complete abstract of this paper which we will publish soon. | 


EVENING SESSION, 


Several choice vocal selections by the High School Glee Club, and 
readings by Miss Bessie Stevens of Bridgeport, added to the popu- 
larity of the evening session, the principal feature of which was the 
address by Prin. Thos. J. Morgan, of the Rhode Island State Nor- 
mal School, upon the topic of the ‘‘ Common Schools and the Labor 
Question.’’ For this complex problem General Morgan could offer 
no one remedy. The question is no modern one. In feudal times 
the laborers were sold with the soil; the changes which time has 
witnessed have been for the evolution and betterment of the labor- 
ing classes, Laborers and capitalists are now equal in ordinary 
rights and privileges. To remedy the evils which still exist, the 
element of time is indispensable. The common schools can not 
reach the adult element of our emigrant population. Hence they 
are not responsible for the anarchists ef a/, nor for the masses of the 
young whom they cannot reach. Discontent in the laboring classes 
may be a sign of growth, ‘‘ The chief duty of educators is to 
awaken new wants.’’ The modern schools awaken just such wants 
for better things by the taste and beauty of their a’ wants 
which contain the germs of happiness and progress. o similar 
system exists in the world. Could we see it as it is throughout the 
United States, we would be able to see one solution of the labor 
problem. The action of thirty-two states in making instruction in 
temperance hygiene compulsory in their schools furnishes another 
solution of the problem. Future capitalists may also be taught the 
responsibility of using money. An understanding of natural de- 
pendence and mutual rights must produce harmony, and such a 
relation the common schools are constantly teaching. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


Mr. W. H. Lamson, of Bridgeport, gave a paper and instructions 
upon ‘‘ Industrial Drawing,’’ exemplifying the branch under three 
heads,—construction, appearance, and decoration. Mr. Lamson 
stated that drawing, if properly pursued, would give all that train- 
ing advocated by those who favor industrial education. 

Decidedly the most popular address of the convention was that on 
‘* Language,’’ by Supervisor R. C. Metcalf, of Boston, who in- 
cluded under that head reading, spelling, penmanship, oral and 
written expression, and technical grammar. In Mr. Metecalf’s 
opinion language should cover nearly all the time of primary grades. 

he importance of reading in helping this study and the helpless- 
ness of pupils were incidentally noted. The best lesson to teach a 
child is how to study, which the teacher should do. The recitation 
business is overdone. Too often it is but pumping out of an empty 
well, ‘‘ The recitation should be reduced toa minimum, Children 
are yoked together, when the bright ones need simply steering. 
Too often it is a case of Daniel Webster and Daniel Pratt keeping 
step through their school life,—a good thing for Daniel Pratt, but 
death to his companion.”” A number of model lessons were indi~ 
cated by Mr. Metcalf, and the conclusion of his discourse was heard 
with sincere ti. 

An admirable example of patience in teaching was at this stage 
afforded by Dr. Williams of the Hartford Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
who was present with a blind mute from the institution. This boy 
of twelve, at the end of his first year of instruction, had a vocabu- 
lary of 300 words, although five weeks were required to insure his 
grasp upon the first word taught him. 

Prin. F. F. Barrows, of the Brown School, Hartford, gave sev- 
eral answers to the question, ‘‘ What should be taught in arithme- 
tic and how should it be taught ?’’ He believed the fundamental 
rules and simple and complex fractions should be understood and 
applied by practical training. Among primarians all teaching 
should be with objects. The simple unit should be taught as the 
basis of all other units. It should be impressed upon pupils that 
all higher orders are obtained by multiplying by some power of 10, 
—and conversely. Care and drill in reading numbers, drill in ree- 
ognizing combinations, in avoiding old machinery, and in careful 
and immediate proving of work, were also advocated. Mr. Bar- 
rows spoke of some phenomenal work in rapid arithmetic witnessed 
in the Norwich School, taught by Miss F, E, Fellows. 

After the usual reports and resolutions, the following officers were 
appointed for the ensuing year: Pres.—C. L. Ames, Plantsville. 
Vice-Pres.—Hartford County,—Dwight Bidwell, So. Manchester ; 
New Haven County,—H. $8. Pratt, Meriden; Fairfield ene 
D. 8S. Sanford, Hartford; Windham County,—C. L. Webster, Wil- 
limantic; New London County,—S. C. Miner, Greenville ; Litch- 
field County,—F. B. Mitchell, Thomaston; Middlesex County,— 
M. L. Somerset, Portland; Tolland County,—J. E. Banta, Rock- 
ville. Cor. Sec.—Geo. H. Tracy, Bristol. Rec. Sec.—Miss M. F. 
Somerset, Bridgeport. Treas.—-S. P. Williams, Plainville. 

The retiring president, Supt. H. M. Harrington, merits the grat- 
itude of the Association by reason of the exceptional executive 


ability, wise judgment, and careful consideration which character- 
ized his work in his most exacting and trying office, EB, A. F, 
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MEETING OF THE WORCESTER 
COUNTY TEACHERS. 


The teachers of Worcester County (Mass.) held 
their autumn meeting in the town hall at Spencer, 
on Saturday, Oct. 22, some two hundred being in 
attendance. The president, Mr. Joseph Jackson 
of Worcester, called the meeting to order. 

On behalf of the town of Spencer, Mr. George 
P. Latt, a member of the school committee of 
Spencer, made an address of welcome. 

President Jackson responded on behalf of the 
Association. The regular secretary having re- 
moved from the county, Miss Marietta Knight 
was appointed secretary pro tem. The program 
had been arranged with a great dea! of care, and 
with a view of representing the various grades 
taught in the county. At the last moment, how- 
ever, it had to be revised, owing to the unavoid- 
able absence of several who were to speak, Hon. 
W. W. Rice, of Worcester, being among the 
number. 

In the absence of Mr. D. B. Hubbard, of Graf- 
ton, President Jackson read an able ng on 
Duties of School Committees,” which Mr. Hub- 
bard had prepared with the intention of reading 
before the Association. 

Mr. J. Chauncy Lyford of Worcester, formerly 
of Spencer, gave a very concise review of a recent 
work on ‘‘The Teaching of Geography,’ by 
Archibald Geike, LL.D. 

Supt. J. G. Edgerly of Fitchburg, advocated 
more work in the schoolroom in teaching the 
Essentials of Geography, and fewer textbooks 
on the subject. Theories in books were very fine, 
but the men who wrote them knew, perhaps, very 
little about the average and real boy of nine- 
teenth century, as found in a schoolroom. The 
teacher who attempted to take his class out on pic- 
nics and excursions, would find the idea very im- 
practical. It is not the teacher’s province to seek 
out and investigate new theories and methods. 
The superintendent should discover and study 
them, and having decided which are the best, 
instruct his teachers in them and insist upon their 
being put in practice. The ideal superintendent 
is one who can tell his teachers what not to teach. 

The Committee on Nominations was then ap- 
pointed and instructed to — later in the day. 

Mr. Julius E. Warren, of the grammar school, 
Spencer, read a very common sense and praise- 
worthy paper upon “ Arithmetic,” taking the 
ground that the average pupil should only be 
taught working arithmetic ; that is, arithmetic up 
to square root. 

Hon. Frank Smith, of Dover, Mass., member 
of the State Committee on Education, made a few 
remarks upon ‘School Supervision,’’ showing 
that, by actual canvass of the towns in Norfolk 


County, pupils of schools in towns having school 
superintendents passed a far superior examination 
than those taught in towns that did not have a 


school superintendent. 

An informal discussion followed upon the topic, 
** Keeping Scholars After School,’’ either for pun- 
ishment or for other reasons. All present seemed 
to be united in believing the practice was far from 
being beneficial. 

Mr. F. J. Johnson, superintendent of schools 
of Spencer, in a very genial manner invited the 
out-of-town teachers to a lunch prepared by the 
teachers and people of Spencer. 

The afternoon session opened at 2 o'clock by 
the Committee on Nominations reporting the fol- 
lowing : 

President—James Jenkins, Worcester. 

Vice Presidents—E. Adams Hartwell, Fitchburg ; 
F. J. Johnson, Spencer. 

Secretary—Carrie L. Paige, Worcester. 

Treasurer—J. C. Lyford, Worcester. 

Executive Committee—J. D. Miller, Leominster ; 
Edward Ayer,Warren; L. B. Folsom, Gardner. 

** Evening Schools and Unclassified Papils,’’ the 
subject selected by Supt. J. G. Edgerly of Fitch- 
barg, was handled in a practical and interesting 
way. Viewing the subject from the standpoint of 
a school supervisor, he believed it a vital question 
connected with the work of schools, 

Mr. John J. Riordan, inspector of evening 
schools of Worcester, followed Mr. Edgerly with 
a very entertaining paper upon ‘The Require- 
ments of Evening Schools.”’ 

A paper on «The Aim of Culture,’ by Mr. A. 
E. Ford, of the high school, Clinton, closed the 
session. 


CoLORADO.—The interest in the coming ses- 
sion of the S. T. A. is unusual. ‘The secretary of 
the executive committee is pushing the enterprise 
in all directions, and the indications point to the 
largest convention we have ever had. 


State Editor, GRO. E, KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLiNo1s.—John H. Tear, former principal of 
the Delavan public schools, is now at the head of 
the New Humboldt School, Chicago. 

Affairs in the schools of Stephenson County are 
in excellent shape. Supt. P. O. Stiver has re- 
cently issued a circular to school directors which 
is a model of its kind. It contains a calendar for 
the year beginning July 1, 1887, and ending June 
30, 1888, which clearly points out the day and 
manner for school boards to transact all official busi- 
ness, such as making reports, taking census, and 
forming new districts. Besides this, the circular 
contains some pertinent suggestions ander tbe 
head of general instructions. This includes oath 
of office, organization of school board, textbooks, 
reference books and apparatus, care of school 
property, and classification register. Superin- 
tendent Stiver has taken a step in the right diree- 
tion,—to other superintendents we would say, Go 
thou and do likewise. 

E. R. Boyer, the former efficient superintend- 
\ent of the Fulton County schools, after spending a 
year in close study, has taken his place among the 
science teachers of the University of Illinois. He 
will soon become a bright and shining light in that 
deservedly popular institution. 

There is no predicting the possibilities of county 
superintendents. R. B. Anderson, former super- 
intendent of Perry County, is now superintendent 
of the Carlinville city schools. 

The Peoria High School took five first premiums, 
including sweepstakes, out of a possible seven, at 
the state fair recently held at Olney. We are 
sorry that we have not the facts at our command 
to give a complete report for other schools, 


INDIANA.—James Baldwin, superintendent of 
Greencastle schools, has resigned to accept a very 
flattering offer with Harper & Brothers. 

R. A. Ogg, principal of the New Albany High 
School, is to be the new superintendent at Green- 
castle. 

J. P. Fank goes from Corydon to the New Al- 
bany High Schvol as principal. 

Miss Margaret Cox has been promoted to the 
principalship of the training school connected with 
the state normal at Terre Haute, and is doing 
very efficient work. 

Richmond has abandoned separate schools for 
colored children. 

Mrs. Lizzie S. Byers, of the Terre Haute High 
School has been elected a member of the facalty 
of the State Normal School, and will assume the 
duties of her new position the first of Dec. next. 

The many friends of the veteran superintendent 
of Ft. Wayne, Dr. J..S. Irwin, will be glad to 
learn that his health is much improved this year, 
and that he is even more energetic than ever. 
Reports from all parts of the state are to the 
effect that the schools of Indiana are making an 
unusually favorable start this fall. 

The trustees throughout the county (Kosciusko) 
are having the school property repaired, prepara- 
tory to opening the winter schools. 

e report of J. B. Munger, secretary of the 
Allen County Institute is very flattering indeed. 
The enthusiasm of the teachers, and the exceed- 
ingly good work done by the instructors, made it 
one replete with practical thought. 

Professor Parsons, president of the State Nor- 
mal, has, by the masterly character of his work, 
endeared himself to the teachers of Allen County. 
The famous H. B. Brown, of the Valparaiso 
Norma), has perhaps no superior in the state as a 
teacher of grammar and arithmetic, 

State Editor, ORION C. SooTT, Oskalogsa. 

IowA.—Supt. A. A. Weaver, for eight years 
the efficient head of the Iowa Falls schools, de- 
clines re-election for the ninth year, that he may 
work for the Standard School Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. V. R. Logan, after two years with the 
Thomas Orchestra, in which she played a prom- 
inent part, has returned to her home and to her 
old position as teacher of music in the city schools 
of Oskaloosa. She gives a new inspiration to the 
study of musie by the pupils. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tulane Seminary, of Southern California, has 
taken a good man from Iowa in the person of Pro- 
fessor Pillsbury, of Dubuque. 

A recent letter from Prin. H. H. Seerley, of 
the State Normal, says his assistaut, Prof. M. W. 
Bartlett, is improving in health. 

Supt. E. C. Bellows of Butler County and Supt. 
Manoah Hedge of Mahaska County were renom- 
inated by acclamation, without opposition, by the 
Republican Conventions of their counties. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—Items sent to the state editor will be 
promptly forwarded. 

The question of separate schools for colored 
pupils has been agitating Fort Scott. It has been 
generally believed that boards could not compel 
colored children to go to separate schools in any 
but the first-class cities of this state. This case is 
in a second-class city, but the court decides that 
the sole control of schools and school property is 
in the hands of the board, and certain of the build- 
ings may be reserved for the use of white children. 

The state normal school has arranged a course 
of entertainments, to be given in the assembly 
room this winter, for the benefit of the students. 
Enough tickets have been vouched for to secure 
the financial success of the enterprise. 

We hope to give the program of the State 
Teachers’ Association in our next number. 

Kingman County has adopted uniformity of 


textbooks. Frank Robertson as county superin- | 


tendent, and A. Gridley, Jr., as superintendent of 
schools in the county seat, make quite an effective 
educational team. 

The custom of holding educational gatherings at 
Thanksgiving time seems to be growing in this 
state. The Central Kansas Association is the 
latest to adopt it. The meeting will be held at 
Great Bend this year. Program next week. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN. — Superintendent Glen, who had 
charge of the Muskegon schools last year, has re- 
moved to Florida, where he is superintending the 
public schools of Jacksonville. 

Editor Pattengill of The Moderator has compiled 
and published a little work on The Civil Govern- 
ment of Michigan, of which a thousand copies were 
sold the first month following its publication. 

The question of admitting pupils into the De- 
troit High School upon the recommendation of the 
principals of the grammar schools is being consid- 
ered by those in authority. 

NEVADA.—A teachers’ institute will be held 
at Reno in November. 

The public schools of Nevada are prospering 
under the administration of State Superintendent 
William C. Dorey, who succeeded the Hon. Chas. 
S. Young last January. Virginia City, Gold 
Hill, Carson, Reno, and the other large towns of 
the state, continue their schools forty weeks each 
year. Good wages are paid teachers, and good 
school accommodations are provided for the pupils. 
In September 450 pupils were enrolled in the 
schools of Reno. These schools, under the suaper- 
vision of Prof, Orris King, are doing good work, 
especially in the primary department. The bogrd 
of education seek to employ the best teachers, and 
this year the board sent to Eureka for Mrs. Helen 
M. Atwood, and to Gold Hill for Miss Ada F. 
Lackey, both of whom had established a state 
reputation for their superior excellence as teachers. 


State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

NEBRASKA.—Supt. W. Ebright, of Beatrice 
schools, is making due preparation for the meet- 
ing of the District Teachers’ Association, which is 
to be held at Beatrice about the last of November. 
The program is not out. 

Miss Hattie Hickox, one of Iowa's most success- 
ful primary teachers, so says the Normal Monthly, 
has accepted a place in the Omaha schools. 

A Lincoln daily states that Dr. A. H. Edgren, 
State University, while at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
last summer, swam across the lake and back again, 
where it measured three miles wide, making six 
miles in three hours and fifteen minutes. 

The savings bank system, introduced into Lin- 
coln schools last year, is continued. A collector 
of the bank goes to each schoolroom once a week, 
and upon fixed days, receives the deposits which 
the children wish to make. A late report shows 
166 depositors. 


Our space will not permit us to tell all the good 


things we hear about our State University. Here 
are a few of them: A contract for an extra build- 
ing,—the Industrial Cellege,—has been let ; cost, 
$41,000. A two years elective course in American 
histery has been added to the course of study, and 
the interior of the main building has m re- 
furnished. Herr Gustave C. Menzendorf is the 
new teacher of music. Mrs. Rachel Lloyd, Ph.D., 
University of Zurich, has been made associate 
professor of chemistry. Dr. Lloyd has been a 
student at Ha and at the Royal School of 
Mines, London ; taught at Philadelphia and 
in the College of Pharmacy at Louisville, Ky. 


New York.—Mr. Charles F. Merrill is super- 
intendent of the public schools in Cohoes, Albany 
County. He is agraduate of Wesleyan University, 
| and has had fourteen years’ experience in teaching 

at Willimantic, Conn., Ware, Mass., and at Gar- 
‘den City, N. Y. He has prepared more than fifty 
boys for college. His present salary is $1,500. 
| A meeting of the Westchester County Teachers’ 
| Association will be held at Yonkers, on the sec- 
ond Saturday in November. The special subjects 
‘to be presented are Arithmetic,” and Method 
' of Conducting Reading Classes in Second, Third, 
and Fourth Readers.’’ 

The Canton Normal School is under the super- 
intendence of Oscar H. Perry, a graduate of Tufts 
| College. Miss Inez A. Jones has charge of the 
higher mathematics and drawing. 


State Editor, C, C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ounto.—Supt. and Mrs. H. W. Compton, of 
Toledo, are enshrouded in the deepest sorrow, on 
account of the death of their only child, a daughter 
of two years, who was accidentally burned to 
death on the [7th inst. Thus hasa cheerful and 
happy home been bereft of its chief light. The 
grief-stricken parents received many tokens of 
sympathy from the teachers, pupils, Board of Ed- 
ucation, and friends, who, in addition, rendered 
every assistance in their power to dissipate the 
gloom that rests on the father and ashes. A 
flag at half-mast floats over the high school build- 


ing. 

‘‘iami Univefsity has a large increase in attend- 
ance over last term. Many new features have 
lately been introduced. Dr. A. D. Hepburn is at 

resent delivering a course of lectures on ‘* The 

ife of Christ,’’ 

Dr. L. R. Klemm, late superintendent of Ham- 
ilton Schools, is traveling in Europe. 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland, recently de- 
livered a course of six lectures before the Cincin- 
nati Teachers’ Institute on ‘‘ Title Deeds to the 
United States.’’ These lectures are attracting 
wide-spread notice. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The high school committee 
of Allegheny has adopted a plan for the new high 
school building. The plan of Mr. Osterling was 
accepted. It provides for a three story building 
with a sub-basement. The first story is to be of 
rock-faced buff sandstone, and the second and 
third stories of brick with stone trimmings. In 
the basement will be three living rooms for the 
janitor, toilet and boiler rooms; on the first floor 
will be the principal’s office, library, four study 
rooms, and four cloak rooms; on the third floor a 
large assembly hall with a stage, two study rooms, 
and a chemical laboratory. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association will 
be held in the high school hall and high school 
room, Nashua, N. H., ‘Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, October 27, 28, and 29, Program : 

Thursday Evening. 

Address, ‘‘Character Building”; Rey. A. E. Winship, 
Editor “ Journal of Education,” Boston, Mass. , 
Friday Morning. 

10.00.—‘ How to Make a Collection of Minerals, and 
Prepase them for the Cabinet”; W. F. York, Nashua. 

10.30.—Experiences in Composition Work. 

11.00.—* Recent Progress in Science”; F. C. Robinson, 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, Bowdoin Coll. 
Afternoon—Higher Section. 

1.30.—“ The Kind of College Preparatory Work Need- 
ed”; John K. Lord, Professor of Latin Dartmouth Coll. 

2.30.—" Drawing and Painting”; E. Hubbard Barlow, 
Principal of Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon. 

; pal L. S. Hastings, Clare t; nei- 
pals H. 8. Roberts, Warner, and others. 5 ot 
Lower Section. 

1.30.—Class Exercise in Eloeution and Physical Cult- 

ure; Mrs. Emma Manning Huntley. ah ees 


GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


Specially Adapted to Ladies and Gentlemen of Sedentary Habits, Teachers, Students, etc. 
FOR BILIOUS AND LIVER TROUBLES. 


A famous physician, many years ago, formulated a preparation which effected remarkable cures 


etc.,and from a small beginning there aros 
its popularity has become world-wide. T 


To such traveled Americans as have become ac 


ever since resorted to their use in 


edge of their wonderful virtues we now invite attention. 


The use of these Pills in the United States is already large. 
They are advertised — not in a flagrant manner but modestly; f 
unnecessary, even distasteful, to extol their merits beyond plain, 


Persons afflicted with indi 


Their virtues have never varied 
or the great praise bestowed u 
unvarnished statements. 
naigestion or any bilious or liver trouble, should in mi : 
ask for them of their druggist, and if he has not got them, he date 


sale dealer, of whom they can be had in the United States. Jamzs Cookie & Co., 4 Great O 


e a large demand and sale for it, which has ever increased u 
he name of this celebrated remedy is Cockix’s ANTI-BILIOUS 
quainted with the grea 
cases of need, commendation is unnecessa 


of liver diseases, bile, indigestion, 
ntil, after generations have passed, 
PILLs. 


t merits of these Pills (so unlike any others) and who have 
ry. But to those who have not used them and have no know!- 


, and will stand the test of any climate. 
pon them by high authorities renders it 


AntI-Bitious Pixs,” and should 


insist that he should order them, especially for themselves, from any whole- 
rmond St., London, W. C., proprietors. 
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2.30.—“ Reading in the First and Second Years ”: 
Sarah E. Harrington and Miss Ellen 8S. Mitchell, Fraokiiny 

3.15.—* Relative Value of Pictorial Illustrations in Pri. 
mary Teaching,” Miss Lucia E. Esty, Manchester. 


Evening. 


7.45.— Address, “ School Punishment ” - 
White, Superintendent of Schools, 


Saturday, October 29. 


9.15.—Class Exercise in Si $ essor George 
Crafts, Director of Music, Nas = om = 
9.45,—Business Meeting. 
0.30.—* The Place of Manual Training 


1 
Public Schools”; Miss L. E. Fay, Spriugheld 


eld, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The corner-stone of the first of the buildi 
for University at Worcester*was laid 
ber 22. 


— A meeting of the Plymouth County Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held next Friday at 
R 

— Charles P. Rugg, formerly the princi f 
the high school at New Bedford. is pay of the Re: 
publican nominees for the next House of Repre- 
Mise Charlotte A. B 

— Miss r . Brown, a uate of the 
Framingham Normal School, of the 
grammer school in Woburn. 

— Miss Meta C. Brown is teaching in Miss Ives’ 
school, Dorchester. 

— Miss Bertha Chase, of Providence, R. L., is 

— Miss ie Conway, of itman, has e 

— Miss Lucette Colby, of Haverhill, is teaching 
in the Wrentham grammar school. 


— The grammar school at Wellesley is i 
of Mr. C. A. Brodeur, Harvard, 
_ Mr. E. C. Burbank, a Bowdoin College grad- 
uate, is principal of the high school at Littleton. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Providence evening schools n Mon- 
day, Oct. 10, with eleven and 
Mr. Frank Healy is supervising principal. The 
principals of the various schools are as follows: 
James W. Williams, Herbert W. Parmenter, 
Clarke H. Johnson, Wm. H. O'Neil, Carl C. 
Plehn, Clarence A. Barbour, William E. Kelley, 
John P. Williams, Wm. H. Sweetland, A. ‘A 
Baker, Dennis H. Sheehan. The Evening School 
Committee are: Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, chairman; 
Isaac H. Southwick, Jr., John W. Case, Wm. H. 
Fee Cornelius A. Murphy, and Orsmus A. 


_— Newport now has an industrial school for 
girls as well as for boys. The boys’ school is in 
charge of Mr. William Burlingham, who was at 
the head of the school last year. 

— Mr. John S. Waterman will conduct the 
Pawtucket evening drawing school for the season. 

—The Warren Evening School has begun its 
session with Mr. Ira Kent as principal and Atha- 
naise Rivard as assistant. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— The Eastern Connecticut Jeachers’ Associa- 
tion, under pm of Supt. N. L. Bishop, 
IN a ae, ill meet at Willimantic on Friday, 

ov. 11. 


END STAMP for samples of 
our Monthly Readers, four grades. 


Liberal commission given to local agents 
to show, and take orders for, our books. 


Address 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 30 Franklin Street. 
CHICAGO : 183, 185, 187 Wabash Av. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course scfeois 
A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOS. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. Book I. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Boox II., the Third Step; Boox III., the 
Fourth Step; Book IV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical topics, using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the Staff Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming qu My for schools, they having been 
prepared especially for this pu e. 

Address F. H. GILSON, 159 


WANTED, 


In a High School in Colorado, at Christmas, a man or 
woman to teach Bookkeeping, Algebra, Geometry, 
Geology, and Draw Salary, $713. 
Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


A young man. College graduate, (an Episcopalian 
preferred), to teach the English branches, and the 
elements of French and German, in a first-class pri- 
vate school in N. Y. state. Salary, $800. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 


IGH_ST., BOSTON. 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now our list. The 
date after each indicates when the teacher is wanted 
to begin. In each case our recommendation is re- 
quested by the authorities : 

Superintendency and Principalship in West, $1600 
{Fall’88); Principalship in far West, $1350 (Nov. ’87) ; 
Art Teacher in College, $700 (Jan. ’88) ; Mathematics 
in College, $2000 (Fall ’88); Natural History, College, 
$1800 (Dec. °87) ; kkeeping and Penmanship, Col- 
lege, $800 (Nov. ’87); German, Greek, and Latin, 
College (German lady preferred), $700 (Fall ’88). 

Address ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
The “ How I Was Educated ”’ 
Papers. 


From ‘“‘ The Forum’’ Magazine. 8vo, paper; 

price, 30 cents. 

In response to numerous requests, largely from 
teachers and others interested in educaten, the series 
of papers above designated, which formed the first 
part of the volume “ The College and the Church,” 
recently published, is here presented in a portable 
form at a low price. 


IL. 
The Advance of Seience in 
the Last Half-Century. 


By Prof. Tuomas H. Huxtey. Reprinted 
from ‘‘ The Reign of Queen Victoria: A 
Survey of Fifty Years of Progress.’’ 12mo, 


paper cover ; price, 25 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work sent by 
the Publishers by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price. 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, HISTORICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCHES. Eacu NumBER, 15 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


No. 29, just Tg xan! contains NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S Little Daffydowndilly, Little Annie’s 
now 


Ramble, 


mage, A Rill from the Town Pump, and David Swan, toge 


ther with a sim- 


ple and interesting sketch of Hawthorne’s life. 


These stories are the simplest, and at the same time among the most beautiful, that Hawthorne 
wrote. This number of the Riverside Literature Series is intended as an easy Fourth Reader. 


An extra number of the Riverside Literature Series, published in September, is AMERICAN 
AUTHORS AND THEIR BIRTHDAYS, by ALFRED S. Rok, Principal of the High School 


at Worcester, Mass. It contains,— 


(1.) 47P. 


mes, and many valuable 


ions, for the celebration of the Birth- 


rogram 
days of Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Bryant, Thoreau, 


Bayard Tay 
tions and prices of all needful material. 


, Washington Irving, and James Fenimore Cooper, together with descrip- 


2.) A record of four years’ work in the study of American authors in the High School 


at Worcester, Mass. 


This little book supplies teachers with an easy means of preparing interesting and instructive 


entertainments. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 


WARREN COLBURN’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 


New York City, . 
Jersey City, N. J., 
Hoboken, N. J., 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Newburgh, N.Y., 
Springfield, Mass. 


In Use in 107 of the Cities and Towns of Massachusetts. 


a e ning that I would exact from m 
Were I a business man, the training 8. Rok, Principal of High 


of a master. It is the only English Text book upon arithmetic that I can 
F. W. PARKER. 


from Warren Colburn’s book.” —ALFRED 


“ The revision shows the hand 
unhesitatingly recommend.”’ L. 


accountants would be that obtained 
hool, Worcester, Mass. 


This book covers the ground of three arithmetics, a Primary, an Elementary, and a Mental. A sample 


copy costs 35 cents, (postpaid). 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


— Death of 
tiomist 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From Oct. 19 to Oct. 26.] 


— Heavy snowstorms in Italy. 

— Severe gale off Nova Scotia. 

— The N. H. Hazen Bill vetoed. 

— President's arrival at Washington. 

— Heavy snowstorm in upper Canada. 

— Shoemakers of Philadelphia striking. 

— A Lincoln statue unveiled at Chicago. 
— Serious gas explosion in Pittsburg, Pa. 
— The Mayor of Maxwell, Ia., murdered. 
~— Murrayville, Ill., half destroyed by fire. 
Beriben, the brave Cuban revolu- 


— Twenty-five deaths from yellow fever at 
Tampa, Fila. 

— Death of Elihu B. Washburne, ex-minister to 
France, at Chicago. 

— A town in Central Asia burned, inclading 
half = inhabitants. 

— British poor law guardians sendi a 

to the U. S. by way of Canada. soap eae 

— Recent excavations have revealed the remains 
of the ancient walls of Jerusalem. 

— Attachments put upon six Michigan mining 
properties by the unpaid operatives. 

— Another socialistic riot in London, Eng. 
Over 1,000,000 unemployed men in the 

— Five thousand men will constitute van- 
guard of the Italian expedition to Massowah. 

— Twelve hundred communists invaded West- 
minster Abbey during the services last Sunday. 

‘\— Hereafter it will be legal for a president of 
Mexico to become a candidate for a second term. 

— The Great Powers of Europe have decided 
to keep the Suez Canal open and neutral in time 
of war. 

— A proposition has been made to form a 
wry Free Soil Party, with Henry George at 
its 

— Collapse of the Disconte Gesellschaft, the 
big banking concern of Leipsic. Unlawful spec- 
ulations the cause. 

— Disgruntled members of the K. of L. Con- 
vention, recently held in Minneapolis, have taken 
steps to form a new organization. 

— Desperate fight between outlaws and vigilantes 


| st Wawalla, Ind. Ter., resulting in the death of 


seven of the former and eight of the latter. 

— General Butler has demanded a writ of error 
for the condemned anarchists. The Supreme 
Court has decided to hear further argument. 

— Valuable papers stolen from Baron Korff of 
the Russian court, who has been in this country 
collecting statistics of internal revenue laws. 

— Imprisonment of Sir Wilfrid Blunt, an emi- 
nent English philanthropist, for attempting to 
om at a proclaimed meeting in Woodford, 
ty Galway. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 

Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “I 
have no doubt of its efficacy in all cases of nervous 
prostration. I gave it to one patient who was un- 
able to transact the most ordinary business; as he 
explained it, his brain was ‘tired and confused’ 
upon the least exertion mentally. Immediate ben- 
efit followed the use of the Acid Phosphate, and 
he owed his recovery to it.’’ 


— A clergyman in Hartford was speaking to 
children regarding the benefits of a temperance 
life. ‘‘ Why,’’ said he, ‘‘the strongest man that 
ever lived never tasted liquor. Who can tell me 
the name of the stron man?” ‘John L. 
Sullivan,’’ came instantly from a little fellow. 


RICHLY REWARDED 


are those who read this and then act; they will 
find honorable employment that will not take 
them from their homes and families. The profits 
are large and sure for every industrious person ; 
many have made, and are now making, several 
hundred dollars a month. It is easy for any one 
to make $5 and upwards per day who is willing to 
work. Either sex, young or old ; capital not 
needed; we start you. Everything new. No 
special ability required; you, reader, can do it as 
well as any one. Write to us at once for full par- 
ticulars, which we mail free. Address Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


8. 12mo0. $1.50. 


Davis. 12mo. $1.50. 


rigid instruction of the schoolroom. 


Hill, the Children’s Stories will prove a boon. 


The Making of 


clear an excellent. 
wholesome interest in our early history.” 


Terms given upon application. 


Miss Wright, in dealing with the remote and partially le 
remarkable talent for vivid and picturesque narration. 
these two books an amount of knowledge which may far exceed that which is usually acquir 


Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. — “ To the teacher or parent endeavoring to convey to her 
standing the fact that there is something worth remembering about America before the battle of Bunker 
Sketches so clearly and charmingly told as these will surely 


rivet the attention of a little reader, even when there is a book of fairy tales to follow.” 


The Making of New England. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. With 148 Illustrations and Maps, 12mo, $1.50, 


Children’s Stories in American History. 


By am ge CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. With twelve full-page [Illustrations from Drawings by J. Steeple 


Children’s Stories of American Progress. 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. With twelve full-page Illustrations from Drawings by J. Steeple 


episodes of our earlier history, displays 
ain from 
from the 


nda 
ny child, fond of story telling, will 


upil’s under- 


the Great West. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. With 145 Illustrations and Maps. 12mo. $1.75. 

These little books are intended to meet, so far as they may, the want of brief, compact, and handy man- 
uals of the beginnings of our country. They aim to occupy a place between the | 
ries,—to condense or eliminate from the exhaustive narrative as to give it greater vitality, or so extend and 
elucidate what the school history too often leaves obscure for want of space as to supply the deficiency. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN. — “ The matter is well chosen and well arranged. 
sentation of the various minor settlements between the coming of the 
setts Emigration,—a matter of which many people are almost 
In the hands of a competent teacher 


er and the lesser histo- 


I particularly like the pre- 
iigrims and the great Massachu- 
ae The picture of early colonial life is 

e book will be very effective in exciting a 


*,* These books will be supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL, NET RATES. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 74° 


utes. 


that orders by special delive 
TEACHE MANU 
novel and practical, and 
sell. The cover 
monthly publication in America, Com 
and those who receive nine booke for 


ration for schools and colleges (ready Nov. 1). 
early. 

* PRICES: 
cloth edition, b 


SHORT 
lease you. 


Don’t miss them. <All 


the $3.00; and in sin 


ear, 
ME SPECIAL OFFER. 


tions for one year at One Dollar ex_... 


Eaton’s 100 


about “ The New Idea.” 
our most sanguine expectations failed to 
attended their publication. 
in an hour, The teachers of an Illinois town saw a copy on their 
superintendent’s desk, and 15 of them left their orders in as many min- 
A stray copy of our October manual reac 
in four days we had orders from that city for over 200 copies. We 
could fill this paper with similar instances and with testimonials. So 
eager are teachers to make use of these books at once in their classes, 
letter and by tele 
ALS we have struc 
altogether so different from ordinary text-books, that they cannot help but 
been pronounced by Boston publishers, more beautiful than that of any other 
red with the value of the books, the price is almost nothing, 
¢ Dollar will never receive better value for the same money. 
A NEW BOOK IS ISSUED ON THE FIRST DAY OF EACH MONTH. The Septem- 
ber manual —a Practical Grammar — contains over 500 common-sense exercises 
an entirely new character for all grades. The October 
dence — is alone worth the yearly subscription price. 
The December 
numbers can be supplied 
For the paper edition the yearly subscription price is $1.50; ape copies, 25c. The 
4 ngle numbers, 50c. each. Nine num 
e want you to see these books. 
The $1.50 rate is really rock to get we make 
teachers to subscribe with «ou — three in —and we w your su 
miums for larger clubs. Send in your order without delay. 


Address, THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The Arithmetic, by 300 authors. The best Arithmetic in the World. Price, $1.00. 
Lessons in Business. A new work. Very practical, 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND American teachers are talking 


We knew that these books would take, but 
e the which has 


A New England agent took 30 orders 


hed a Southern city, and 


In the publication of these 


ph reach us daily. 
The books are so 


out into an entirely new 


pas work of 
manual —a complete text-book on Correspon- 
The November number is a Practical Mensu- 
January, and February numbers will be 
. Sample pages free. 


re make a 
We are sure they will 


ery Nota book. Price, $1.00. 
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Some Recent Publications. ati 
Romanism and erormation. - Guinness A C Armstrong & Son, N y, EN 
The Children’s Gallery. - - - EP Dutton & Co, NY, 
The Children ¢ gne Story of the Deaf. Porter & Coates, Phila, 
The Heart o errie England. - - - - 
The Royal Service, - Hamilton Cong & & Pub Soe, Reston, The Elocutionist Annual, e 
Dodd, Mead, & Co, N ¥. 2 the numbers. 200 pages Each, 
Zige = Journ > ee - : Butterworth Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 1 “The best series of speakers published.” No one should be without all pag 
Miss Vest’s Class in Geo moby. — 8 tS Lee & Shepard, Boston, . cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. y : 5 
Reminiscences of Friedric roebel. aren 
jen. U. 8.G t. - - Galligasken & Optic “ 1 Best Authors, e 
Peter Budstone. : Trowbridge 1 Best Th ings fi rom | their attractive features, the last three numbers of the Elocutionist’s 
Perseverance Island; or, the Robinson Crusoe of the This volume contains, with al the oy toth binding, $1 50 
Nineteenth Century.” - : : Frazer 1 Annual, Nos. 13, 14, and 15. 600 pages Each, clo 
in 2 For a limited time we are offering the full set of the 
ol Folks at Home. aA etre. 188 Foster Ticknor & “o, Boston, 1 durable boxes, at the special price of $5.00. The regular p ee 
Randall-Diehl ES Werner, N Y, 
Choice Dialogues. 


Elocutionary Studies and New Recitations. - 
Ismay’s Children. - - - 
Voice Culture and Elocution, - - - 

The Book of Folk Stories. - - - - 
Tanglewoed Tales for Boys and Girls. 

Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories. 

Elementary Flower Painting. 

Paddy at Home. - - - 
Educational Ends. - - - - - 
A Primer of Physical Training. 
Juvenilia. - - 

Songs of the Mexican Seas. - 

Sappho. - - - - 

Greek Lexicon. - - : 

A Primary - 

Protection or Free Trade. 

Beecher as a Humorist. 


Xo, NY, 
Ross The Baker & Taylor Co, N Y, 1 


Scudder Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 

Hawthorne 
Go. N xy 2 

Mandat-Granc arper ros, > 

Bryant v Longman, Green, & Co, N Y, 2 

Anderson Phillips & Hunt, N Y, 

Lee Roberts Bros, Boston, 2 

Miller ye 1 

Danudet Geo Routledge’s Sons, N Y, 1 

Sophocles Chas Scribner’s Sons - 10 

Warren As Witherbee & Co, Wash, D ©, 

George en orge P 

Beecher Fords, Howard, & Hurlburt, N ¥, 1 00 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


TuE National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia, of which Charles C. 
Shoemaker is the enterprising manager of the 
publication department, has ready Vol. V. of 
Best Things from Best Authors ; 600 pages, cloth, 
price $1.50. This volume contains, with all their 


attractive features, the last three numbers of the 
Elocutionist’s Annual, Nos. 13, 14, and 15, thus 
comprising the latest and best productions of the 
most popular English and American writers of 
to-day, together with the choicest selections of 
standard literature. What is said of this volume 
is equally true of its predecessors. Each volume 
contains 600 large 12mo pages, on excellent paper, 
in clear, open-faced type, easy to read, and is so 
arranged with indexes and classifications of selec- 
tions, authors, etc., as to make it not only one of 
the most valuable collections of choice readings, , 
but one of the most complete as a book of ready 
reference. For a limited time they will sell the 
full set of the series, five volumes, put up in neat 
and durable boxes, at the special price of $5.00. 
The regular price would be $7.50. See adver- 
tisement in the JoURNAL of this week. They 
have also ready the Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 15, 
200 pages, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. It is 
a rare number, and in addition to the wide variety | 
of new and standard readings and recitations, it 
contains a farce, entitled ‘‘ The Mouse Trap,’’ by 
W. D. Howells, and a colloguy by Grace Denio 


Litchfield, entitled ‘‘Two Dutiful Daughters,’’ 
both bright and sparkling, and well adapted to 
the times. Back numbers always on hand. No 
one should be without the full series. Address 
Chas. C. Shoemaker, Manager Publication Depart- 
ment, National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
No. 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A little three-year-old girl, when her mother 
was trying to get her to sleep one summer evening, 
began to ask questions about a noise outside. 
When told that it was caused by a cricket, she 
wisely remarked, ‘‘ Mamma, I think it ought to 
be oiled.’’ 


THE BEST MEDICAL writers claim that the 
successful remedy for nasal catarrh must be non- 
irritating, easy of application, and one that will, 
by its own action, reach all the remote sores and 
ulebrated surfaces. The history of the efforts to 
treat catarrh during the past few years obliges us 
to admit that only one remedy has completely met 
these conditions, and that is Ely’s Cream Balm. 
This safe and pleasant remedy has mastered ca- 
tarrh as nothing else has ever done, and both phy- 
sicians and patients freely concede this fact. The 
more distressing symptoms quickly yield to it. 


— Full many a man both young and old 
Is sent to his sarcophagus 
By pouring water icy cold 
Adown his warm «sophagus. 
— Journal of Reconstruction. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
eutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it preduces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 
— About a month ago some one was guilty of a 
novel called Seap; a different author has just 
written Bubbles. The two writers should collab- 
orate. — Book Chat. 


— A child was recently watching a young lady 
in Holliston busily talking into a telephone trans- 
mitter, Suddenly the child said, “Who are you 
talking to?’’ The lady answered, ‘‘I am talk- 
ing to a man.”’? The child replied, ‘‘ Well, he 
must be a little man to live in such a small house 
as that.’’— Boston Globe. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 
CROCKER’S Method of Teaching Geography. 
By LUCRETIA CROCKER, Supervisor of Boston 
Publie Schools, - - 
PHILIPS’ Historical Readers 
FoR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 
No. 1. Stories from English History, - 
“2. Early England, to the Year 1154, 
3. Middle 1154 to 1603, 
“ 4. Modern ad 1603 to 1884, - 
WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
FIRST READER, - 
SECOND 
THIRD he - 
FOURTH - 65 
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LECTURES! LECTURES! 


The undersigned is prepared to introduce to 
School Committees, Colleges, Academies, and Sem- 
inaries, able Lecturers upon a variety of subjects, 
and to give terms that will be entirely satisfactory. 
Send for particulars to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


YEAG ERS! Our New School Aids will assist in conduct 
} your schools in good quiet order. Each | 
contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and eredit 
cards elegantly aeprepeet in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoes; price per set $1; half set 108 cards duc. Large set samples 


pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 
ers’ school supplies De. Price list po few samples free; all post- 
paid by mai stam Please send a trial order. 


taken. 
A. J. FOUCII & ©O., ARREN, PA. 


HELPS AND AIDS FOR TEACHERS. 


HOW T A 
ORevien Questions, Blackboard 


Answers on History, ete. 225 pp. Nothing like i 


Topics, Review Questions, Bla 


TIN 1 of prac 


CURIOUS COBWEB 
swe rie 


ORKAN, 


Nos. I. and II.; each 


t to create an interest in History. 


STORY. A book of Brace Outlines 
eachers and Pupils, Queer Queries, and 
rice, $1.00. 


By HENRY McCormick, of the Illinois Normal 


cts. 339 pp. Price, $1.00. 


20 cts.; both, 32 cts. No. I. has 225 questions and an- 


ty of subjects. Its use will arouse an interest in any school. One teacher writes : 


rs upon a Va 
“Our principal is very neat, yet she has Cobwebs on her desk all the time.” 


questions and answers. 


IMPROVED GEO 
and Geography, 
price, $1.00. My Special Price, 80 cents. 


Cobwebs No. 2 has 250 


APHY CARDS. An excellent way to review the leadin 
200 Facts. Nothing better for drill and 


IMPROVED U. S. HISTORY CARDS, on same plan, and price. Both sets for $1.40. 


CENERAL HISTORY C 


RDS, by the author of the Improved Geographical and Historical Cards. 


n the same Plan. 120 cards; 40 cents. These and the two other sets of Cards, postpaid, $1.75. 


HAL 


position ting. ver on 


sc POSITIO NO} INES: Outlines, Schemes, and Suggestions for Com- 


DR A 
Wine meDe BAGY set of fifty exercises on cards, accompanied by a Manual of Dictations 


ort reproduc 


he pupils. Price of Cards and Manual, 35 cts. 


NE ATAL - 36 pp., devoted 
WoGATALSSUE: to Metering fully the above and hosts of other 


[eow] 


FLANAGAN, 
{63 Randolph Street, CHICACO. 


Zor Se social E , Dialogues in this book have been arranged on a comprehen- 
Her Gehool and Goole! the greatest possible variety, and they have been speciall 


Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


sive plan, with reference to secur ly pre- 
pared for us by a corps of able writers. 


Choice Dialect. 


For reading and recitation. This vo 
covering a broad range of sentiment, an 


Holiday Entertainments. 
ton & is strictly new aud has been specially pre ared for this book. It is made pe of short 
Dramas, Dialogues, Stories, Recitations, etc., in all of which are introduced or my A ay an novel fea- 
tures that give the spice and sparkle so desirable for holiday occasions. Boards, ets. ; paper, 30 cts. 


Child’s Own Speaker Concert Pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux, 


is little book is a collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, 
joiene very little children of five years’ old and heosabouth. Boards, 25 cts.; paper, 15 cts. 


ublic Speaker. 
How to Beéome a P Sp pore Speech,” etc. This work shows, in a simple 


William Pittenger, author of “‘ Oratory,” “ Extem 
A concise way, flow any person of ordinary perseverance and good common sense may become a 


ready and effective public speaker. Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


Illustrated Tableaux for Amateurs. 
Part I.—Contains a general introduction (platform, dressing-rooms, frame, lighting, 
costumes, announcements, music, etc.), together with twelve tableaux, accompanie 


page illustrations. Paper, 25 cents. 
Part II.—Contains twelve tableaux, fully described, each being embellished with a full-page illustra- 


tion. Paper, 25 cents. 


ie The above books for sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed, upon receipt of price, to any 
part of the United States or Canada. Remit otherwise than by two-cent stamps. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publication Department, CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


Entering Life. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., author of “The 
Life and Words of Christ,” ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,” etc. Ideal Edition, Long 
Primer type, fine cloth ; price seduced from $1.00 to 40c.; postage 6c. 

Contents: Youth, Character, oe Success, Chris- 


tianity, Helps, Reading, Dreams, Farewe 


A Book for Young Men. 


“In every respect admirable.”—Standard, Chicago. 
“A healthful and elevating book.”—Journal, Indianapolis. 
“Full of beauties and excellencies.”—Ch. Cynosure, Chicago. 


“One of those personal assistants to character that every one 
is the better for owning.”—Traveller, Boston. 

“Tt is full of just such truths as should be implanted in every 
young man’s mind,”—Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh. ; 

“We earnestly recommend young men to read what has been 
to ourselves a truly delightful work.”—DEaN ALFORD, 

“The entire book reveals to young men that it is a noble and 
a blessed thing to live.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 

“It is strong with argument and appeal ; beautiful with fancy 
and figure ; tender with pathos and piety.”—English Review. 

“Tt will give a higher ideal of life, and inspire to a nobler 
work, Nothing can be healthier in tone.”—Messenger, Philadelphia, 

“ A most valuable help for all young men who desire to ‘attain 
a high character, as well as success and influence in life,”—Luth. Observer, Phila. 

“Every young man would be deeply benefitted-by a perusal 
of this entertaining, sensible, and scholarly work.— Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 

“ After the manner of Matthews’ “Getting on in the World,” 
and Smiles’ ‘‘ Self Help,” but more positively Christian in tone.”—Guardian, Phila. 


Five copies $1.60; ten copies$3.00. 
C H u bs ments may be made together. sold 

The Literary Revolution Catalogue (64 pages) sent free on application. 
Avpen’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised 
Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. In Canada pur- 
chasers will pay cost of duty (15 per cent.) and English copyright (12 1-2 per cent.) if any. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


NEW YORK: 393 Peari St. | CHIC : 
P. O. Box 1227. | AGO: Lakeside Building, 


TORONTO: FRANK WOOTTEN, Ceneral Agent, 30 Adelaide St. East. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! PLAYS! 


OF GARRETT’S “ 100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SE in- 
oO. ing a host of the very best things for the Reading or 
d or School ; also, a collection of Sentiments. 
ges n all. pamphlet tion, 30 cents; cloth bound, 60 cts. 


contains a rare collection of choice dialect of every variety, 
‘and sulted to almost every occasion. Boards, 50cts.; paper, 30 cts. 


curtain, manager, 
with twelve full- 


send pri 
P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A complete List of Contents of the entire Series sent free. A reduction for the full set. Me ow 
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EDUCATION. 


Agents Wanted. 


Ry 
New ork 


By J.H.VINCENT,D.D. 
10,000 Prize Questions and 
Answers Portginia to Persons, 
Places and Things, Bible Studies 
and Readings, Prayer Meeting 
Talks and Ontlines, Concert Ex- 
ercises, Blackboard Outlines, Ob- 
ject_ Lessons and Chalk Talks. 
Seed Thoughts Religious Emblems 
and Allegories illustrated, with 
Reference Tables, Maps, etc. En- 
dorsed by D. D.’s, Teachers and 
Press, Agt’s sell 150 to 200 copies a 
month to saints and sinners. 
“An and pleasant uide te an ac- 


$06 Pa 
Pages $2. AGENTS Wanted. 


E.B.TREAT Ste, NEW YORK. 


M GAN BE 


RASILY 
Bytakingthe Agency @f .... MADE 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK, 


recently issued. The largest and best 
question. book published. he name 
of its author Edw. R. Shaw, of Yonkers, 
N.Y.,isa guarantee of its value. Itis 
graded, offering inducement to ad- 
vance, More new features than in any 
other, elegant printing, superb bind- 
ing. Terms most liberal. 400 counties 
already taken. Arrange your plans to 
commence at once with this book. 
One Agent sold 118 intwo weeks; an- 
other 150inthree weeks. Apply now. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
25 Clinton Place, N, Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Teachers of History, Read ! 


“IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF.” 
— Wilmington Journal. 
** We had always felt the need of a suitable outline 
es of U. 8. History for the use of our classes. 
e bought a half-dozen different outlines, and made 
one ourselves, but never found any entirely satisfac- 
tory until Mr. C. M. Lemon published one in the pa- 
ges ofthe NORMAL HERALD. We used it this year 
with the most gratifying and satisfactory results. 
This U. 8. History Outlined is now published in book 
form. It isa — systematic, working topic list 
of U. 8. History. Just what every teacher of history 
needs,”—J. L. HUNT. 
te Teachers who are interested in securing the 
wee? lee methods should send at once for our Out- 
ne series : 


U. S. History Outlined; paper, 15c.; cloth, . $ .25 
Physiology Outlined ; paper, 15e.; cloth, :25 
Civil Government Outlined, . . . « 
Lessons in Mathematical Geography,. .. . 25 


Geography Outlined ; paper, 15c. ; oth 25 
Humorous and Dramatic Recitations, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
Universal Arithmetic Papers: Five Series—A, B. 
C, D, and Elementary ; each 25c.; all sent at 
one time, . 1.00 
It will surely pay you to send all your orders for 
books and periodicals to us. Specimen Normal Her- 
ald free. Address 
THE NORMAL BOOK CONCERN, 
Mention this publication. LADOGA, LND. 
Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
Besrex UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


CAANDLEB SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elee- 


tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. ALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A. M 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CuAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further ey apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, 1. 


Principal 
State NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars, ete., addr 
ess 
‘Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 
ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 

A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT Wo 


E. H. RussE.1, Principal. 


Stirs NORMAL SOH Mass. 
For Ladies only. catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. Hagar, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For For both sexes. 


address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


IOHOLS LATIN SCHOOL, Lewiston, Me. College 


lty. 
. FRISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


- 


You can now afortane. Anew to rapid 
wealth, wih Bao fine engravings, sext Free to any 
ie so write at 


a chance of once 
J.Lynun & Co.,769 Broadway, New York. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


“A Lady of the Old School” is the opening paper 
in the November number of The Atlantic Monthly. 
Itis a most charming résumé of Mrs. Susan Lesley’s 


“ Recollections” of her mother, Mrs. Lyman, of 
Northampton, and of the society which she gathered 
around her. iss Jewett has a delightful sketch of 
a New England by-way called “ Fhe Landscape 
Chamber,” a curious story, full of suggestion. John 
Fiske has another of his clear and readable studies 
in American History, this time devoted to an account 
of the adoption of the Constitution,—a very timel 
topic. Mr, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in the sixth 
r of his “ French and English” series, considers 
* Variety in the Indulgence of Sense as a Result of 
Individuality,” and shows the fallacy of attributing 
certain defects often met with ia a foreign country 
to all its inhabitants. A careful description of the 
** Red Cross” society and its work is given by Helen 
H. 8. Thompson, and Bradford Torrey has a pleasant 
aper on “An Old Road.” “ Historic Points at Fort 
svorge are depicted by 8. G. W. Benjamin. 
A paper on ‘Girl Novelists of the Time,” three 
poems of merit, and the serials by Mrs. Oliphant and 
r. Aldrich, and by Mr. Crawford, close a number 
of more than usual worth. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Boston. $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 


— After the “ War Series” and the Life of Lincoln, 
the most important enterprise ever undertaken by 
The Century is the forthcoming series of illustrated 


papers upon “Siberia and the Exile System.” by 
eorge Kennan, author of “ Tent Life in Siberia, 
who has recently returned from an arduous journey 
of 15,000 miles through European and Asiatic Russia, 
The Century Magazine sent with Mr. Kennan to 
Siberia, Mr. Geo. A. Frost of Boston, artist and pho- 
tographer, and the forthcoming series will be copi- 
ously illustrated by him. The series will begin in 
November with the first of several articles upen the 
Russian revolutionary movement, entitled respect- 
ively: ** Prison Life of the Russian Revolutionists,” 
“ The Last Appeal of the Russian Liberals,” ‘* The 
Assassination of Alexander II.,”’ and “ The Fate of 
the Russian Constitution.” Edward Eggleston 
will furnish a novel to the coming volume. It is 
ten years since “Roxy” appeared in this mag- 
azine. During this period the author of “ The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster”’ has written no fiction except 
two or three short stories. But, tempted by the 
dramatic possibilities of a popular version of a trial 
in which Abraham Lincoln was a chief actor, Mr. 
Eggleston has now returned to his old field and writ- 
ten a new novel of Western life entitled “ The Gray- 
sons, a Story of Illinois.” 


— American Magazine, for October, is an admir- 
able number of this most entertaining periodical. 
Its poems are especially choice, notably those by 


Hamlin Garland, Kate Putnam Osgood, George 
Edgar Montgomery, Maurice Thompson, and Laura 
F. Hinsdale. The building of the Washington mon- 
ument is described in detail by Oscar Foote, and 
illustrated with pictures and plans. C. B. Adams, in 
“American Experiences in China” portrays in a 
most fascinating way the crowded life of Peking and 
its vicinity, as seen by an American long connected 
with the United States Legation. An interesting 

per by Paul Pastnor tells of the earlier poetic 
orms of Longfellow’s Robert of Sicily,” 


us through his cottage at ae. There are other 
valuable short articles, besides the regular depart- 
ments which are always admirably conducted. 


— Education, for October, opens with a most inter- 
esting illustrated sketch of Vassar College. Follow- 
ing this is a valuable paper on “Courses of Study in 
Civics for Schools and Higher Institutions of Learn- 
ing,” this being a report presented at the annual 
meeting of 1887 to the Massachusetts Council of the 
American Institute of Civics. Other notable articles 
are: “ The American University,”’ by Prof. Charles 
Sprague Smith; *‘The Air Supply of Schoolrooms,”’ 
by Samuel W. Abbott, M.D.; * Dr. William T. Harris 
and his Reply to Henry George,” by Mary E. Beedy; 
and a biographical sketch of President Mark Hop- 
kins, by I. W. Andfews, LL.D. This magazine will 
be appreciated by all interested in the science, art, 
philosophy, and literature of education. Price, $3.00 
a year. Boston: 50 Bromfield St. 


— The October number of The Writer begins the 
second half year of this bright magazine with eight 
additional pages, the best of proof that the enterprise 


is meeting with the success it deserves. Extended 
space in this issue is given to the question, ** Whatis 
the Ideal Dramatic Criticism ?” which is answered 
by fifteen of our leading dramatic critics and theatri- 
cal managers. Among this month’s contributors are 


Henr . Blake, long city editor of the Springfield 
Republican, M. T. Bigelow, H. L. Richards, Jr., and 
D. L. Milliken, The subscription price of The 
Writer is $1.00. 


— The October Lend a Hand is one of the most 
practical numbers of this valued magazine. Its con- 
tents include articles of great interest. Notable 
among these are papers on “Trade Unions in Eng- 
land,” ‘“*The Public Charities of the City of New 
York,” and “ Vacation Schools.’”’ Besides the many 
reports of the philanthropic work of individuals and 
societies, Lend a Hand 
problems, and gives much 
of suggestive stories. Published by the Lend a Hand 
Company, at3 Hamilton Piace, Boston. $2.00 a year. 


— The October number of Good Housekeeping con- 
tains a variety of articles that are not only interest- 
ing but practical, useful, and valuable. Among 
these are enjoyable stories, helpful hints to house- 
keepers, recipes for tempting dishes, games for the 
children of the household, poems, etc. Good House- 
keeping isa sensible, and a thoroughly readable mag- 
azine published every other Saturday by Clark 
Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass. Price, $2.50 a year. 

— Among the notable sermons in the current num- 
ber of The Pulpit Treasury is one of great interest 

Prof. Henry Drummond of Glasgow, entitled 
2 he Supreme Gift.” This magazine, conducted by 
a corps of eminent clergymen should be read b 
every pastor and Christian worker. Besides its val- 
uable sermons it contains many useful my yo 


eals with many necessary 
ood reading in the line 


and helpful articles. Price, $2.50 a year; to clergy- 
men, $2.00. New York: E. B. Treat. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Magazine of Art, for November; terms, $3.50 


a year. ew York: Cassell & Co. 
ton: Eastern Edueational Bureau. 
ear. New York: 6 Par ace. 
d The Library Magazine, for October; terms, $1.00 
year. New York: John B. Alden. 
Good Housekeeping for Oct. 15; 
Springfield, Mass.; Clark W. Bryan & Co. ; 
The English Illustrated Magazine, for October; 
terms, $1.75 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Our Little Ones and the Mussery. for November ; 
terms, $1.50 a year. Boston: The Russell Pub. Co. 
Common School Education, for October; terms, 


$1.00a year. Boston: Eastern Educational Bureau. 


* Kin 
while Grant Allen, the popular English author, takes | is 


*| to $2,000. Apply immediately to 
$2, pp HIk 


GQeachers’ Agencies. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 
VIGOROUS dare of trong 


From T. 8. Vickerman, Mercer, Pa. 


I have just arrived from Cambridge, where I was 
elected principal of the Putnam Institute at $800 for 
forty weeks. * * I will say furthermore that I am 
delighted with the locality to which you recommended 
me, and pleased with the interest and the vigorous efforts 
you have taken in securing for me this situation. I shall 
use all my efforts in favor of your Agency.—Aug. 2, ’87. 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 Astor Place, : : New York City. 


Many teachers are now considering the matter of mak- 
ing a change of location for the coming school year. To 
such teachers we confidently commend the Union Teach- 
ers’ Agency, at 16 Astor Place this city, as « reliable and 
efficient medium. This agency has been extremely fort- 
unate in its dealings with its patrons, Many of the best 
pe in the educational field, have been satisfac- 

rily filled, through its service. Itssecretary, Mr. W. D. 
Kerr, gives careful and earnest attention to all business 
passing through the agency.—V. Y. Jowr., April 30, 1887. 


EVERETT O 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


- FISK CO., 


7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


HE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School eropersy, rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 

EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
FORM FOR STAMP, 
AWS EXCH, 
Supplies Teachers, Governesses, 
ts, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D 


East 17th St., New York City, 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
NO FFE FOR REGISTRATION. 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
VACANCIES 
R. E. AVERY, 
Teachers’ Bureau 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
BEST FACILITIRFS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
Alwar ON HAND ; great variety; many of the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
[Both Sexes.] 
Mu- 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 


329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

B, LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
hers’ A 


American and F Teac gency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURK, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

KIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


KINDERGARTEN 


es, and 


a lady | 


It is Never 100 Late to Register 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The summer is ended, but many schools all over 
the nation, are yet unprovided for. The demand 
for good teachers is constant, not a week during 
the whole year when calls do not come to this 
office; and, at this season especially, the demand 
is urgent, and must be met promptly. The calls 
include the Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, Un- 
graded (normal graduates preferred) ; High School, 
—principals and assistants ; Classical,—ancient and 
modern; Literature (college positions); Music,— 
vocal and instrumental; Hlocution, Drawing (col- 
lege graduates, especially from Wellesley and 
Smith, preferred). Now is the time to register to 
‘secure positions, both regular and accidental. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


Bridge Teachers’ A 
ridge Leachers 
Studio Building, {10 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 
125 Nicollet A 
Western Office: min MINN. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
TEACHERS WANTED in the South and West. 
Address, with stamp, SouTHERN 
TEACHERS AGENCY, P.O.Box 410, Birmingham, Ala, 
THE INDUSTRIAL SIDE. 
The New England Bureau of Edu- 
cation has calls for, and is able to 
supply, trained teachers of Sewing 
and Cooking. For candidates and 
registration papers apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
WANTED, 
In a first-class High School in Massachusetts 
or gentleman to teach French, German, Ph si 
Chemistry. Must speak the German fluently. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
MUSICAL. 
Wanted, in a first-class college in New Mexico. a 
man and his wife, to take charge of the musical de- 
artment, capable of giving instruction in Vocal and 
Music, including Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Horn, Voice Culture, Elocution, and Choir Singing. 
Salary. first year, $1,000 to $1,400; second year, $1,500 
AM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


CATARRH 
LY’S 


REAM 


red 


A particle is ape lied into each nostril and is 


. Price, 50 cts. at Dru: ts; by mail, regis 
ELY BROTHERS 235 Gréenwich 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 


“ Hearing ef your excellent Bureau of Education, I 
write for a circular and blank form of ao, 
with a view to registering with you.” . E. K. 

Warsaw, Ill, 

“Thanks for your ever efficient service, which, 
from experience, I have learned to be always reliable 
and trustworthy.” . M. 

Etkton, Md. 

‘Iam much pleased with wy osition here which 
you secured for me; and herewith hand you draft for 
the commission due you. Thanking you again for 
your efficient services. Iam Yourstruly, 8. H. J.” 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

“IT am very comfortable indeed in the position you 
secured for me in this college, and take this opportu- 
nity to thank you, once more, for your fidelitv and 
efficiency.” F, W. T. 

Smith College. 


* Gives Parents Information of the 


Best Schools.” 


The Manager of the New ENGLAND BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION is much gratified by the expressed sat- 
isfaction of parents whose sons and daughters have 
been placed in schools by his advice. He claims to 


know where the best schools are. No charge for 
such information. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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Principles of Education Practically Applied. 


By J. M. GREENWOOD, A.M., 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 


‘The motive that induced the author to submit this volume for publication is to help the teachers gy 
this country to do better and more intelligent work in the school-room. In the presentation of topics the 
teacher is told in plain language what to do as well as what to avoid. The directions are therefore 
simple, pointed, and emphatie,"”—From the Preface. 


A MUSICAL FEAST 


Is always before the readers of Ditson & Oo.’s adver- 
tisements ; and new works of great beauty are con- 
tinually in preparation by the best composers. 


Emerson, a finely ar- 
ranged and well filled Church "Music and Sing. 
ing School Book. 


Music in Schools. 


OPENING EXERCISES, get Bartley’s 
‘Songs for the sohool, by J. D. 
ARTLEY, of Bridgeport. A selection of ap ropriate 
tarian character, carefu y classi- 
fied and set to popular and “singable” Tunes, for 
opening and closing exercises, together with a col- 
lection vf Part Songs and Glees by the best masters, 
for entertainments and other special occasions. 


hymns of an unsec 


PRICE 


$1.00. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms made on class supplies. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Pablishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Just Pu 


BLISHED. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By ARTHUR LYMAN TUCKERMAN,. 


With Illustrations by the author, 


sential, and presenting main facts and im 
found especially valuable for purposes o 
needs of beginners, and yet containing all that is most 


FROM THE PREFACE.— 
of those who wish to become acquainted wit 


instruction, 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


ised the most careful judgment in his selection of matter, rejectin 
les in a clear and simple style. 


all that is unes- 

he work will be 
ing brief and yet comprehensive, adapted to the 

important for advanced students to know. 


ny n this short History of Architecture to meet the requirements 
A wa with the main facts without having to read voluminous works. 


The plan I have Ce has been to trace the origin of each style, its characteristic points, and its connec- 


tion with those whic 
important dates. 

*.* Supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. 
exami n and terms of introduction. 


preceded and succeeded it, without introducing technical terms or any but the most 


Correspondence solicited in reference to copies for 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Payson, Dunton, « Scribner’s 


OUR OWN 
SELECTIONS 


STEEL PENS 


FOREICN 
MANUFACTURE 


No. 117, Excelsior,.... 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, .. 84 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial,. .. 84 cents per gross 


No. 115, School, ... . 84 cents per gross 
No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 315, Falcon, ... . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action, and durability. 
Inclose six cents for sample card of pens. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH, & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | CLARK & MAYNARD, 


——AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WE NCKE- 
BACd, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & ©O.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’8 LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

BReed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Mellons’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2% Franklin St., Boston. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 crs. 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cTs. 


CoOwPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


PRIVATE PREPARATION 


FOR 
Entrance and Honor Examinations of 
Harvard University, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 
Formerly of Cambridge University (Eng ), 


IN 
GREEK, LATIN, HISTORY, AND ENGLISH, 


AND 
PERRY LAWTON, of Harvard, ’ss. 


Highest Second Year Mathematical Honors in 
Mathematics and Physics. 


In order more fully to meet the requirements of 
the NEW SYSTEM, Dr. Humphreys has accept- 
ed an offer of association made to him by a ver able 
young mathematical scholar and Private Tutor of 
arvard, who has successfully taught the Higher 
Mathematics of the New System. 

It is acknowledged by all competent judges, that 
the SUBSTITUTES allowed to candidates omitting 
Elementary Greek, viz. (No. 6, page 78 of cata- 
logue), ** Plane Trigonometry and its 
applications to Surveying and Navigation; and either 
(6) Solid Geometry or Analytic Geometry.” with one 
of the three Advanced Sciences, 7, 8, or 9, pp. 78-9, are 
infinitely more difficult to all minds not decidedly 
mathematical, than even advanced Greek. Dr. 
Humphreys has within the last eight years epared 
seven candidates in all the Greek, Momentary and 
Advanced, in one scholastic year and the vacation ; 
and several at Harvard and other Coll. in Elemen- 

Greek and Latin, in the session of nine months. 


a circulars apply to 
HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 


WESTLAND HOTEL, 
Corner of West Chester Park and Westland Ave. 


Y can save money by address- 

ing a postal card to the New 

Englan ublishing Co., Boston, for our 
CLUBBING List, 1887-88, 

R SALE, School property and good school 


in op- 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8T. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of “‘ George 
Ellot’s Essays” ; etc., ete. 


12me, cloth, 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor PI., N, Y. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.¥F. CoLurer, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


EDGE-TOOLS by ™. 


M. BALLov. $3.50. An 
encyclopaedia of quotations, the brightest sayings of 
the wise and famous. Invaluable for debating soci- 
eties, writers, and public speakers. A treasure for 


lidr°ries, 
IN SUNSHINE & SHADOW. 


GENIUS By M. M. BALLov. $1.50. A book 


of | pee anecdotes about the world’s heroes, sages 
and notables. Intensely interesting and of permanen 
value. Either book sent on receipt of price by 

TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Dr. L. SAU VEUR’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


JUST OUT 


Petite Grammaire frangaise pour 
les Anglais, $1.25. 


Corrigé des Exercices de la Petite 
Grammaire (*Kex tothe) 50 cts. 


This new volume contains for translation into 
French, a great number of Exercises, the LADY 
oF Lyons, Ist Act, and ALICR’s ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND, CHAPTER I. 

and a copy of the Key, postpaid, by sending 70 
CENTS for the Grammar, en'30 CENTS for the 
Key to the author. 

Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s works will be sent 
free to applicants by Dr. L. SAuveuR, 1319 
WALNUT St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


eration, TRACHERS’ BUREAU, 1403 N.19th 


Phila. |SAuv 


Specia must be addressed to Dr. L. 
INN, 


the schoolroom. 


OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION & SIGHT- 
READING, Vepson’s Music ead- 
ers. 3 Nos. By BENJAMIN JEPSON, Instructor of 
Vocal Music in the Publie Schools of New Haven, Ct. 


OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vocal- 
ist, by JAmEs E, RYAN, Prin. of Public School, 
rooklyn. An introductory system of instruction 
based on the French “ Chiffre’’ system with an admi- 
rable song selection and hymns for memory exercises. 
OR ACADEMIES, Burnap’s Poly- 
technic, by U. C. and W. J. 
ETMORE. A collection of music for schools, class- 
es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, and inter- 
mediate and grammar schools. 


Do not select your Music Books without taki 
a look at these books. Returnable copies for exam 
nation on application. Address 
A. BARNES & Publishers, 

111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B, CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


United Voices, 
Children’s Diadem, 


OR SONG LESSONS, The National 
School Singer, by GEORGE F. T. The Ro al Sin (60 ets. or $6 00 per doz.) isa 
right, new music for the day school, embracing y ge § complete, practical, and in- 
Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, OpeD-| teresting Simgiug Class Book. It is well fitted, 
ing and Closing Songs; in fact, everything needed iD} 4)so for use in High Schools. 


Advanced Piano Players have been much pleased 
with PEANO CUCASSICS ($1.00) which has sold 
largely. Other Classical books are SONG CLAS- 
SECS, ($1.) and YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLAS- 
SICS FOR PIAN®O, ($1 00). 

50 cts., or $4.30 per doz.) by 
. O. Emerson, a most attractive 
new School Song Book, with a large collection 
of new songs. 

(30 ets., $3.00 per doz., by 


Abbey & Munger, is a new 
collection of the sweetest Sunday School Songs. 


College Songs «ts ana War Songs ©. 


Two of the most popular collections in existenee 
for social and patriotic singing. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A.W. 


Faber’s 
Lead 


Pencils 
Of afl Lencits, 
E. FABER’S 
Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
If you cannot obtain the 


FABER MAKE 


or 
Penoils, Penholders, eto., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 
LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 


Contain new Carols by 


an 
with a fine Responsive 
Service prepared by K. E. Rexford. 16 pp. elegantly 


rinted in colors, Price, Scts. each, or S0cts. a dozen 

By mail, postpaid; $4 per 100 by express not prepaid. 

NOEL A beautiful Christmas Ser- 

, ° vice, consisting of new and 

By P. F. Campigtio. fincly harmonized Carols 

interspersed throughout a most interesting set 

of Responsive Readings. Price, same as for Christ- 

mas Selections. 

E.—/n the “Christmas Selections” the music ts ali 

printed together after the Responsive Service, while in 
"Noel" itis interspersed throughout the Readings. 


Judge Santa Claus, 


tata by _these pular 
writers. It is of the same 
By Burnham & Root. 


scope as Santa Claus’ Mis- 
take by the same authors, 


and is both pretty and instructive. Any Sunday- 
School can give it wih good effect. en be pre- 
pared in two to three weeks’ time, ice, 30cts. 


each by mail, postpaid. 


Complete L ists of Christmas Music of every 


description will be sent free to 
any address on application. 

Mention this paper. 

The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


THR NAW A, W. F. 


Free Hand Drawing 
Single Samples Free. 


Address, 
 Bducational Department, 
EBERHARD FABER, 
945.547 Leark St., nx. Broadway, 


possible in the Common Sch 


F, 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


“Tt makes the teaching of 5d Science 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


application. 


ic 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
R 716 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


New YORK City. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books On Art Education. 


Westiake’s How to W 
Westliake’s C 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "laps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. @ 


rite Letters. 


s I Literature. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series. 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 


Selections 
Student’s 


“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


’s Reader, Supplementary to any First 
and Second Readers d 


Boltwood's Institute, Grammar, and High School * 


from the Writings of Geo. Ba 
Readers, in parts of 32 pages each. 


rst 
Second and Third Readers, per doz., 


Student’s Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages ‘ 


each, per copy eg" SEE 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 
stage, and especial rd at the outset. 
catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 
Essentials of Ceography. 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Mf 
‘aury’s Geographies, 


8 Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 


Kelectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Introduction. 
of nas a Science 
A ciple, an ule ; ince, Art, 

Philosophy distinguished. 

Explanation of Terms. 

hat is Education ? 

Reflective Consciousness. 

Unconscious Beginnings. 

The Mental Faculties. 


relation and pegradat ion ; Sequence; Attention 
ercise; Limitat 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. By mail, $1.17. 

The Science-of Education, designed as a Text-book for Teachers. By Francis B. PALMER, 

Ph.D., Principal of State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 12mo, 840 pp- The main lines of 

thought, and the form of the work as a Science of Education are new, as shown by the following 
y TABLE OF CONTENTS : 


General Law of Mental Development. 

II. Special Laws of Mental Development. 

Laws of Physiological Relations. . 

of Reflective Consciousness. 

Native Activity; Discrimination ; Unification ; =: 
. X- 
ons. 

III. Development of the Several Faculties. 
Cognitions, Feelings. Will. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 48% 
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